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THREE ADDITIONS TO 


Eclectic School Readings 


SHORT STORIES OF OUR 


SHY NEIGHBORS 


By Mrs. M. A. B. Kelly. . . . 50 Cents. 


In aseries of short, interesting stories it treats the com- 
moner types of animal life—those which most children have 
seen and with which they already have some acquaintance. 
By directing attention to the form, color, and habits of 
each type of animal portrayed in this book, children are led 
to clearer observation and study, and enthusiasm for the 
subject of Zoology is aroused. The numerous illustrations 


correct in delineation, and helpful to a clearer understand- 


distributed through the text are artistic in treatment, | 


| 


| THE STORY OF 


THE ROMANS 


By H. A. Guerber. . ... - 60 Cents. 


Presents the main facts of Roman history in stories of 
great heroes, in the narration of which many myths and 
tales of classical history, literature and art are intro- 
duced. These stories are told in this author’s well-known 
simple, direct, and charming style that never fails to at- 
tract and impress children, to arouse their interest, and 
create a desire for further reading and learning more on 
the same subject. In its artistic and mechanical features 
this book is fully equil to the other volumes of the new 


THE STORY OF 


THE CHOSEN PEOPLE 


By H. A. Guerber. ... . 60 Cents. 


Prepared with a view to familiarizing children with the 
outline of the story of the Hebrews as contained in the 
Old Testament. Beginning with the Creation and ending 
with the destruction of Jerusalem under Titus, it em- 
braces stories of the most important events in the history 
of the Chosen People. The narration is objective, in the 
simplest style, and easily within the comprehension of 
pupils in the third and fourth reader grades. The twenty- 
two admirable full-page illustrations are reproductions of 


ing of the text. | and popular series of Eclectic School Readings. 


celebrated paintings. Map and numerous small cuts. 


Eclectic School Readings 
Are published in response to a demand for new and good supplementary reading in collateral branches in primary and grammar grades. 
charming literary style, instructive, entertaining matter, profuse artistic illustrations, handsome cloth bindings. 


Features of this new series are 
Now ready : — 


FOLK STORY SERIES FAMOUS STORLES SERIES | HISTORICAL STORY SERIES Guerber’s Story of the Romans........ .60 
Lane’s Stories for Children............ Baldwin's Fifty Famous Stories Re- Eggleston’s Stories of Great Americans Guerber’s “ The Chosen People ’’...... 60 
Baldwin’s Fairy Stories and Fables... .35 * 40) NATURAL HISTORY STORY SERIES 

E : x Baldwin’s Old Stories of tbe East..... .45 Eggleston’s Stories of American Life .50 Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy 
Baldwin’s Old Greek Stories........... Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe................ .50 Guerber’s Story of the Greeks ......... ‘60 | NeighbDors 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Illustrated circular and introduction terms free. Correspondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


: 3 WASHINCTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
The New Franklin Arithmetics. 


Also at Cincinnati 
In Two Books. } 


‘Merrill's 
are invited to correspond with This is an entirely new series, containing a large 


number of examples. 


Sheldon’s Language Lessons. 


In Two Books. Avery’s School Physics. 
This series meets every objection urged against | 
language books. 


Chicago Boston Atlanta and Portland, Oregon 


Sheldon’s Vertical Writing. 
In Ten Numbers, with Chart and Teacher's 
Manual. 
This is the only series which treats vertical 
writing systematically, and giving a large 
number of movement drills. 


in VERTICAL PENMANSHIP 


Vertical 


the publishers, 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & C0,, 


43, 45, and 47 E. Tenth St., 
NEW YORK, 


Combining Laboratory Work with Class- 
room Exercises. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, A. M. EDWARDS, N. E. Agent, 


New York and Chicago. 364 Washington St., Boston. 


Penmanship 


" “AN Ideal Book”; “A Remarkable Book”; * The Best Book on the Subject”; “I have 


| nothing but praise for Gijjord’s Elementary Lessons in Physics,’’ are expressions taken from 
- opinions of representative teachers in reference to Gifford’s text-book, and are illustrative of the tone of numerous commendatory notices 


) received from educators who have used or examined the work. It is designed for beginners in the study, and is on the modern plan of 
' instruction in the sciences. The price is 60 cents. A sample copy will be mailed for 30 cents. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 


Just Published. 


Yale University. 263 pages. Crown 8vo. 


“T have carefully examined the copy of Phillips and Fisher's Plane and Solid Geometry sent me by your house, 
and I am glad to say that it is the best text-book of geometry I have ever seen. What pleased me most was: first, 
the thorough scholarship shown in its pages; secondly, the abundant historical comment ; thirdly, the typography 
and drawings ; and finally, the practical adaptation of the original exercises. The use of photographic pictures of 
actual models in studying solid geometry is an obvious improvement that was bound to come, and I am glad that its 


introduction was in such competent hands.” 
—GEorGE W. Evans, Professor of Mathematics, English High School, Boston, Mass. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York. 


i 
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| PHILLIPS & FISHER’S PLANE GEOMETRY 
® Prane Geometry. By Andrew W. Phillips, Ph.D., and Irving Fisher, Ph. D., Professors in | 
Cloth. Price, 80 cents. 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 
Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom, 

149 and 151 East Huron St., Chicago. 

260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Chemical Apparatus 

and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


[New Normal School Retort.) 


Send for our supplement containing 
Normal School apparatus. 


lete Catalog furnished on receipt 


of six cents for poste ge. 


EIMER & AMEND,, 


205-211 Third Avenue, 
New York, 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
(™ Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


A FR oc comes under 
the head of 

NATURAL HISTORY 
Vimy Send two cent stamp 
\ for Best List of Books 
.» in Botany, Insects, | 
== Fishes and all |) 
kinds of nature study | 
Headquarters for 


all || 
Natural /listory Books. || 
BRADLEE WHIDDEN, 18 Arch St., Boston, Mass. | 


| 
LINCOLN. 


An Exercise for Schools 
ON THE 


ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


Birthday of Abraham Lincoln, 


February 12. 


Price, 6 cents ; by mail, 8 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Catalogue, Home Culture by 
| Pres. Hunter, N. Y. Noruat Col- 

> lege, 67 Vols. in One, 
$3.50, the New 
Enlarged Edition 
a Mother, Home and 
Heaven, 400 best au 
thorsb. IT. L.Cuyler, 
the Bible, 10,000 with 
TREAT, Pub., N. Y 


AQENTS 
end for { 


2.75, Curiosities 
ey, $2, by mati, E 


A Study in 
School Supervision 


and 


Maintenance. 


BY 


HENRY C. FELLOW, Ph.D., 


(Assist. State Supt., Kansas.) 


A READY REFERENCE BOOK for Stu- 
dents of Educational Problems, Teachers, 
School Boards, County, City, and State 
Superintendents, Professors of Pedagogy, 
and Presidents of Colleges. 


Price, $1.00, postage paid. 
New England Publishing Co., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


-|Returns April 2. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
<< Verionlar and Vortigraph 


been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
y careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, .. . 91 John Street, Mew York. 


(CRITERION .STEREOPTICONS BEST. 


TRADE 
s B UYING, 


LEARN SOMETHING ABOUT ano THEATRE LAMP BUY 


EFOR 


WE UNDERSTAND THE PRINCIPLES OF PROJECTION AS WELL AS OF MANUFACTURING 


AND ARE GLAD TO IMPART INFORMATION TO INTENDING BUYERS. SEND FOR CATALOG 
OF PROJECTION LANTERNS. ELECTRIC FOCUSING LAMPS Ac. kc. 


Te GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. ; 

“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sh ner. zs 

does the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for sc ool bene 4 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very man e cities and towns 0 


of t 
. y 1 f the feoalte here and elsewhere, I am fully 


compares with this one for use 


convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpen 
not believe that there is any other which at all 


he sch he office. JOEL D. MILLER, 
[eow] Mass. State Board of Education. 
, 3.50. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass 


Vacation Excursion 
To WASHINGTON and OLD POINT COMFORT. 


Including Trip to Mount Vernon 
and Stop in Philadelphia. 


$29.5 


Personally conducted by 
COL. JOHN D. BILLINGS, 
Principal Webster School, Cambridge, Mass. 


COVERS ALL 
NECESSARY EXPENSES. 


Leaves Boston March 26. 


Circulars giving detailed information may be had by addressing the Conductor, 


or A. J. SIMMONS, 211 Washington St., Boston. 
T AL| ORNI A . “ Sunset Route ” ana 
0 Vid “ Sunset Limited.”’ 


A perfectly delightful journey, with all the luxuries and comforts of home. 


Finest Train in the World. 


Beginning Nov. gth, 1896, the famous “SUNSET LIMITED” will leave New Orleans 
semi-weekly, MONDAYS and THURSDAYS, making the time from 


Boston to Galifornia in 44 Days, “°s="3saene 


Superb Equipment. 
Dining Car Service. 
In addition to the “ Sunset Limited,” standard Pullman Service is operated daily 
between New Orleans and San Francisco, New Orleans and Mexico City. 
Shortest Standard Gauge Route to Mexico City. 


Tickets to Texas, Mexico, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Japan and China, Aus- 
tralia, and Round the World. 


For circulars and information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agt., 
EDWIN HAWLEY, A.G. T. 
L. H. NUTTING, E.P.A,, 


9 State St., Boston. 
M., Broadway, or 


1 Battery Place New York. 


A WORD TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


More subscriptions expire at this season of the year 


. 


Look now 
It tells the story. 
If the date is January, 97, it means that your subscrip- 


than at any other time. How about yours? 


at the mailing-label on this paper. 


tion expired the first of this month, and we hope you 
Your sub- 
scription will be continued, according to our custom, 
unless we hear from you to the contrary. 


will send us your renewal at an early date. 


ON’T FORGET our offer of portraits of Washington and Lincoln, both 

absolutely free for only one mew subscription to the JOURNAL oF Epuv- 
CATION, at $2.50; or you can have your own subscription renewed for a year, 
and the paper sent one year to a new subscriber, for $4 00. 


We await your order. BUSINESS MANAGER. 


NEW ENGLAND Pus. Co., 
3 SOMERSET ST., Boston, MAss. 


K SCRERMERHORN & 
SCHOOL 
INDERGAR EN suppiies.$ * New 
Send for new Catalogue, 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “ Journal of Education,” Boston. 


Vol. XLV.--No. 2. 
rate Schoolrooms 
nhl Homes 


wITH 
Gelatino Photographs (20 x 30), or 
Photocroms (al! sizes). 
Address J. L, HAMMETT CO., 
352 Washington Street, Boston. 


Now is 
The Time 


to commence to get health, through 
the strength that you can obtain 
from taking 


the perfect extract of malt. It 
braces, builds blood, quiets the 
nerves and brings sleep, sweet and 
refreshing. 


Prepared by 
BARTHOLOMAY BREWERY CO., 
(Rochester, N. Y.) 

New England Branch, 
295-305 A STREET, BOSTON. 


Book on Dreams and Superstition mailed 
FREE on receipt of name and address. 


Every Day in the Week. 


“The Overland Limited,” 


CHICAGO TO SAN FRANCISCO IN 3 DAYS. 


The Onion Pacific System’s Overland Limited 
train leaves Chicago at 6 P. M. daily, and runs 
through to San Francisco, Cal., in 3 days, with 
the finest Pullman Sleeping and Dining Cars, 
Composite Buffet, Smoking. and Library Cars, 
all lighted by Pintsch Gas, and Steam Heated. 

Pullman Tourist Sleeping Cars dai/y, and per- 
sonally-conducted California Tourist Excursions 
weekly. 


Through bookings to Hawaiian Islands, Japan, 
China, India, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Around the World. 


Descriptive pamphlets 
mailed upon application. 


For complete information relative to this Sys- 
tem, rates, time of trains, steamer sailings from 
San Francisco, etc., call on any agent of the 
Union Pacific System, or address 

R. TENBROECK, Gen’l Eastern Agt., 
287 Broadway, New York City. 
W. Massey, T. P. A., } 292 Washington St., 
Jas. S. Smitn, T. P. A., Boston. 
E, Dickinson, Gen’l Manager, 
E. L. Lomax, Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt., f 


Omaha, 
Neb. 


For Sale or Rent, 


A valuable property, beautifully and conven- 
iently located on ‘ Highlands” (in the midst 
of health-giving mineral springs), fifteen miles, 
by electric and steam railways, from a large 
western city, and admirably adapted to school 
purposes, it consists of one magnificent build- 
ing, and fifteen modern cottages containing 
from five to eight rooms each. All of these 
buildings are nearly new, and handsomely fin- 
ished and furnished, with all modern improve- 
ments. The spacious grounds are tastefully 
graded and ornamented. There is ample room 
for 300 or more students. The cost of said 
property, as it is, was more than $100,000. It 
is now offered for sale or a five years’ rent, 
as a whole, or less by a few of the cottages, 
at a bargain and on easy terms. Here is an 
opportunity to establish another Smith, Welles- 
ley, or Holyoke College, or a first-class semi- 
inary or military academy, with a full and 
Splendid outfit, all ready for use, and in one 
of the most desirable locations in the nation. 
Possession given at any time. For full par- 
ticulars apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Tue JovurnaL or Epvcation is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of 
a large majority of its subscribers, it is sent 
regularly until definitely ordered to be discon 
tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration 
if the subscriber so desires. Please send re 
mittances by draft, postal or express order, or 
registered letter to the publishers, New Exq- 
LaxD Companr, 
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CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . . . 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 56.50 “ 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
Both papers to one address, woe 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - Boston, Mass. 


IN A LIBRARY. 


The living oft-times vex us, 
The wise, long dead, are best. 
When life’s vain games perplex us 
Let us come here, and rest. , 
—Louise Chandler Moulton. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 

Proressor Sinras M. Harvard Uni- 
versity: General Walker’s death is a great loss to 
the educational interests of the country, and one that 
it will be difficult to repair. 


Jostau Quincy, Mayor of Boston: General Walker 
was one of the most public-spirited, broad-minded, 
and many-sided men in this city. He won distine- 
tion alike as a soldier, as an educator, as a political 
economist, and as a statistician. 


Prorrssor Sepawick: As a man, General Walker 
was beloved and respected by every member of the 
faculty. He was also emphatically the friend of the 
students, and it was his custom to leave ajar the door 
of his office when he was in it, and to tell the enter- 
ing classes of freshmen that they woula always find 
in him there a friend and with him a welcome. His 
memory will ever be cherished about the halls of the 
institute, with the wise counsel and high ideals he 
ex pressed, 


GrorceE F. Hoar, United States Senator: The 
country has lost its ablest and most famous authority 
in the department of economic science relating to 
money, the currency, and kindred topics. General 
Walker had a clear head and a scientific temper, 
which enabled him to deal with great questions with- 
out heat or passion, and in the light of clear reason, 
He was thoroughly conscientious, upright, and un- 
selfish. He was a brave general, and one of the best 
executive officers the country ever had in its service. 
He was my pupil when I was in the practice of law, 
and we retained a warm affection for each other, 
which was unbroken until his death. It is better to 
have such a man as Walker even to differ with than 
some men who discuss questions to agree with. 


Prestpent Carter, Williams College: General 
Walker never lost the soldier’s, or rather the officer’s 
‘bearing. He always seemed fitted to take the com- 
mand. He was certainly a rare combination of 
executive and scholarly power. His work at the 
head of the census and as chief of the bureau of 
awards at the Philadelphia centennial was recognized 
by the best authorities as admirable. His success as 
president of the Institute of Technology has given 
him an almost unique position among the New Eng- 
land administrators. Even his attitude on bimetal.- 
lism was not without a touch of heroism. Such a 
soldierly, far-sighted, thoughtful leader of men has 
seldom been seen in the northern states. His death 


is a serious loss to education, but the success of the 
school is perfectly assured. Few will question his 
large share in giving it the high position which it 
now has and will easily maintain. 


TENDENCIES OF UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


BY G. P. WINSHIP. 


The December issue of the Harvard Graduate 
Magazine contains reports from members of the teach- 
ing force on the condition and prospects in the vari- 
ous departments of an American institution which 
brings under direct university influence, including its 
summer courses and Radcliffe College, 4,590 students. 
These reports state the tendencies at work, the ideals 
towards which the instructors and their pupils are 
striving, and what is actually being accomplished at 
the university. 

The details of courses of study and of altered lab- 
oratories have some significance to those who are 
watching ciosely the development of higher educa- 
tion, as well as to those who have had personal asso- 
ciations with the men or the subjects. Besides these 
details, however, the reports reveal many tendencies 
which are of most striking interest, as evidence of the 
activity which animates every branch of university 
life, and of the direction of the progress which the 
university is making. Whether from the college 
chapel, the veterinary school, or the crew the reports 
are all of a growing institution, and the more disin- 
terested the reader, the more encouraging are the 
signs, if tried by the best of educational or of general 
progress. 

Onc of the most significant reports is from Profes- 
sor Hanus, under whose direction the department of 
education and teaching has grown to an enrollment 
of eighty-five students, while in one course he has 
thirty-five students, a number considerably larger 
than the total enrollment in the department three 
years ago. More interesting still, several of these 
students do not intend to teach hereafter, but are 
studying cducation as they study zoology or history, 
because it is an interesting subject. Professor 
Hanus has from the first aimed to help by every means 
in his power, the teachers actually in service in Cam- 
bridge and in the surrounding towns. The result is 
seen in an arrangement by which students who are 
studying the organization, management, and work of 
schools, now have special opportunities in Brookline 
and Newton, of studying the schools, and occasionally 
of actually teaching under supervision, with subse- 
quent criticism, as a part of the regular college work. 
Superintendent Dutton of Brookline will also give a 
course of lectures at the college, on school supervision, 
and other superintendents have promised to partici- 
pate in the work in a similar manner. A course of 
special study in the methods of teaching languages 
and history enlists professors of many departments in 
the university and from outside, Mr. Gleason of the 
Roxbury Latin school, Mr. Thurber of the Boston 
Girls’ high school, and Mr. Huling of the Cambridge 
English high school. 

English has been for some time practically the only 
study required of students at Harvard, but this depart- 
ment has recently become aware of a double meaning 
in the term required. While on one hand, a most 
serious effort is being made to secure from the pre- 
paratory schools, students who shall be acquainted 
with the rudimentary rhetorical rules and habituated 
to writing English correctly and fluently, on the other 
hand, the instructors find very considerable difficulty 
in providing sufficient opportunity for students who 
wish to benefit by extended practice under careful 
criticism. The required second year course this term 
has less than one-fifth—ninety students—of the num- 
ber of men doing the year’s work,—the other stu- 
dents having elected to do more and harder 
work in the same direction. The same tendency 


is almost equally marked in the succeeding years. 

A year ago, the department of philosophy made an 
interesting arrangement by which Professor Ladd of 
Yale visited Cambridge each week to conduct some 
of the work ordinarily performed by Professor 
Palmer, who was enjoying his sakbatical vacation. 
This year, the same plan is used to maintain the work 
in the psychological laboratory, organized by Profes- 
sor Munsterberg, and in his absence carried on by 
Professor Delabarre of Brown University. In the 
same direction, is a scheme of the department of geol- 
ogy and geography, by which the New England col- 
leges and universities co-operate in conducting and 
supporting summer exploring expeditions, by means 
of which students are made acquainted with the more 
significant features of New England’s natural history. 
Last summer Professor Williams of Yale led one party 
in the neighborhood of New Haven, and Professor 
Emerson of Amherst conducted another about Had- 
ley and Bernardston, Mass. Harvard, through Mr. 
Jaggar, attended to the announcements, which were 
sent to all the New England colleges, and to the selec- 
tion of preliminary reading, arranging of time tables, 
ete. 

In many of the departments, the most active work, 
so far as results go, has been done by the graduate 
students, working with their professors, investigating 
unsolved problems of human interest. Thus the 
students in zoology have been experimenting with a 
view to testing some of the hypotheses which Darwin 
was unable to substantiate, with very interesting re- 
sults throwing much suggestive light upon the inter- 
action of natural selection and the adaptation of in- 
dividuals to conditions. In this department, as in 
nearly all the others, there is curious illustrations of 
the evolutionary process, by which one course of 
study splits up into two, under pressure of increased 
demands by students, or of increased knowledge of 
distinet phases of the subject on the part of the in- 
structors. New demands on both sides are recog- 
nized, facilities for more minute or more highly 
specialized study and investigation are provided, and 
the student of a half dozen years ago, who felt that 
he was acquainted with the different subjects of course 
instruction, finds a most confusing array of new topics, 
and of unheard of subjects. 

At the botanical garden, Professor Goodale has 
satisfactorily inaugurated a plan of utilizing the 
economic aspect of the subject, by an exhibition of 
living plants so arranged that they illustrate popular 
treatises on botanical subjects. During the coming 
season, it is intended to illustrate in this way Fee’s 
“Flore de Virgile” and Ellacombe’s “Plant-lore and 
Garden Craft of Shakespeare.” As in every depart- 
ment of the university museum, effort is constantly 
being made to bring the exhibitions more and more 
within the scope of the definition of “Museum” given 
by the lamented Professor G. Brown Goode of the 
National Museum at Washington—“a collection of 
labels fully illustrated by specimens.” 

The development of the Divinity school at Harvard 
has been peculiarly interesting to the students of our 
religious and theological history, and there seems to 
be no signs of diminution, either of activity in the 
school, or of the significance of its policy. The 
figures of attendance at the school have rarely meant 
very much, but it is worth noting that only thirteen 
of the thirty-six students enrolled this winter are 
Unitarians, and that seventeen are graduates of other 
theological seminaries. Only eleven of the forty-one 
students attending last year remain in the school this 
year. The school has many features of the German 
universities, especially the “Lehrfreiheit,” which in- 
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evitably acts as an inducement for men to leave the 
school to graduate elsewhere, of to enter it for study, 
without reference to a degree, taking what can be se- 
cured -here better than elsewhere. Many of the 
Divinity school courses of study and lectures are also 
largely attended by undergraduates of the college. 
Another feature of German universities, the inaugural 
address of a newly appointed instructor, is becoming 
the fashion in this school. 

In the field of general university activity, the most 
important discussion at the moment is concerned 
withthe proposed changes—requirementsfor entrance. 
The subject in all its phases has been considered by 
all soris of meeting of teachers, during the past half 
dozen years, and now that the Harvard faculty has re- 
ceived an elaborate report from its committee, and 
has agreed to discuss the report “uutil disposed of,” 
some very definite progress towards a solution may 
soon be expected. Another question of greater pos- 
sible future significance has been raised by Professor 
Royce. 

The old humanities have been forced to recognize 
an equality with the “natural” or scientific 
studies, and all our college programmes 
show a multitude of separate subjects for 
study, sometimes combined under more 
general History, Philosophy, 
Modern Languages, or Natural Sciences. 


heads, as 


Each subject has been developed by highly 
specialized students, who have delved into 
its most remote recesses. ‘There have been 
of late signs of a reaction from all this in- 
tricate searching out of minutiae, and men 
have become prominent because they were 
thinking, because they were trying to utilize 
all this highly specialized knowledge for the 
discovery of broader truths of more general 
significance. ‘Che combination of knowl- 
edge, properly pertaining to one and another 
of the recognized branches, has resulted in 
most surprising results. The psychologist 
is working with the physician, the ethnolo- 
‘gist, the sociologist, and the zoologist. The 
Comparative sciences of religion or of juris- 
the 
searches of students in a most surprising 
variety of apparently disconnected subjects. 
In short, sooner or later, a serious effort must 
be made towards a fuller development and 


prudence make demands upon re- 


a closer organization of all the academic 
studies which deal with man. The demand 
suggested by Professor Royce is that the 
university ought not merely to wait passively 
for students original enough and enterpris- 
ing enough to fight their way to new com- 
binations of our now too artificially separ- 
ated lines of study. Candidates for the 
higher degrees ought not to be foreed to 
discover for themselves, and to teach their instructors. 
how to bridge the decidedly accidental and artificial 
chasms which now separate the professional schools 
from the graduate school, nor how to recognize new 
branches of special study which the progress of science 
has at any moment created. 

At the moment, this may be purely of academie in- 
terest, and yet it is surprisingly clear that its essential, 
the demand for wider opportunity, is only the latest 
phase of the tendencies in obedience to which has 
heen all university growth, as all educational growth. 
And, scarcely less clear, as a result of this potential 
discussion, will come a reorganization of the entire 
fabric of higher edueation. 


An elaborate article on Wool industries in next is- 
sue of the Journal of Education, to be followed by 
nineteen similar articles on other leading American 
industries. 


THE LATEST NINETE 
IDEA. 


BY HARRIETTE KNIGHT SMITH. 


CENTURY 


—— 


At a meeting of the Woman’s Society of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal church, held in 1886, Bishop Doane 
said: “The two principles of American women’s asso- 
ciations have always been loving organization and or- 
ganized love. 

“ Unloving organization is dead machinery, a water- 
wheel in a dried-up stream; and unorganized love is a 


spring freshet—a tidal-wave. The one is dry and 
stiff and hard, the other gushing, sentimental, and 


short-lived; but interblended they possess the essen- 
tials and characteristics of an endless life. Add to 
this, value of association and directed work and the 
outcome of their ‘Quiet Days’ and ‘ Conferences,’ and 
remember how they have touched every great national 
issue, and you will begin to rightly estimate the char- 
acter of the service which our mothers and sisters have 
rendered our Home-Land.” 

During the ’sixties, leading American women had 


Mrs. Howe. 


Loaned by courtesy of the Bostonian Publishing Company. 


made each other’s acquaintance, and much had been 
accomplished through combination in their common 
When this or- 


ganization was disbanded, it seemed desirable that the 


labor in the Sanitary Commission. 


relations established by these representative women 
be continued, and at the suggestion of Mrs. Caroline 
Sevrance, after long and earnest discussion, such a re- 
ation was organized in Boston, during 1868, at the 
home of Dr. Harriet KX. Hunt, and remained for sey- 
eral years “the curiosity of the times.” 

Mrs. James 
Freeman Clark, Miss Lucia M. Peabody, Dr. Harriet 
K. Hunt, Mrs. Samuel 8. Sewall, Miss Abby W. May, 
Mrs. Edna ). Cheney, and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
who has remained its honored president during the 


Among its charter members were 


twenty-eight years of its existence. 

The name chosen—*New England Woman’s Club,” 
caused much and earnest deliberation, because of its 
then purely masculine significance. The combined 
purpose of this novel society was “a voluntary associa- 


tion of kindred spirits for those who love and labor 


for the great human family, and a place where 
women should have the opportunity for culture in 
dignified and deliberate discussion,” while its work 
was to be along the lines of “literature, charity, phi- 
lanthropy, politics, reformation, education, and _ re. 
ligion.” 

How this society has enlarged is suggested by the 
development of such organizations in Massachusetts, 
alone, when the state federation now reports over 
seventy such associations while the federation by no 
means includes all of the clubs of the state. 

At the biennial meeting of the National Federation 
of Woman’s Clubs, held in Philadelphia, Pa., in 1895, 
an organization of over 350 societies was reported, 
with a membership of more than 50,000, which is 
thousands less than the number of women actually 
associated in women’s organizations. 

Inspiration, discipline, culture, joy—these are 
treastires that literature stands ready to bestow upon 
the earnest soul—and are they not of practical use? 

As we bring better equipment for our day’s toil, 
shall we not also bring a deeper breath of life, more 
ardent soul, sagacious brain, dainty taste, 
merry heart, and are they not all essential 
io kitchen, parlor, sickroom, and fireside, 
but above all other rooms, to the nursery? 

The academic problem at home and 
abroad, we are told, “is to discover principles 
and propose methods of studying literature, 
which in securing discipline shall not sacri- 
fice inspiration, culture and joy.” 

The danger in the club method is doubt- 
less the reverse, and while safe, intellectual 
comprehension must underlie all high liv- 
ing, literary enthusiasm must, to attain this 
end, be more than a surface reading of 
“words, words, words.” 

The Chautauqua work is nearer the idea of 
self-education than the club studies of 
literature, and toward its methods we have 
been moving during the last three years. 

It is possible to be as selfish with one’s 
culture as with his gold, and many a 
woman’s organization is now realizing that 
it has done very little for the outside, gen- 
eral public, during the perhaps ten years of 
its existence. 

Since the recent national awakening to 
the duties of good-citizenship, municipal re- 
forms, and other kindred questions, women 
are feeling most deeply that they must 
again emphasize their foremothers’ spirit of 
patriotism, which was always and every- 
where the giving of self in service. 

In consequence, women are re-arranging 
their club-work, are sub-dividing their 
membership into classes for the study of 
great and useful national problems,—and 
very generally are engaging some well-informed man 
cr woman to lead them into an organized, intelligent 
comprehension of the world’s present doings—that 
for the lack of a better name is called “Nineteenth 
Century Thought,” or “ Current Events,” which 
being analyzed means that we are instinctively de- 
inanding of ourselves an intelligent insight into the 
great national and international complications of our 
day, relations which are of paramount importance to 
both men and women alike. 

Representative society women and wage-earning 
women, together with the women of all creeds and 
sects, stand shoulder to shoulder in receiving into her 
rightful relation the sister of a black face, whose 
wrists, thank God, are no longer shackled together in 
an American slave market, while the ery of her help- 
less babies is ringing in her soul and brain. 

Towards Woman’s Suffrage this study of the 
world’s problems may be leading us, we know not or 
care not, if only it bring us as American women to a 
faithful following of Christ our Lord who gave him- 
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self in personal service, in the small, as in his 
supreme gift of life. 

Man’s gain from this larger existence will be as 
much as that of woman’s; since as husband, father, 
and home-maker the intelligent, spiritualized woman 
will make larger demands upon him socially and mat- 
rimonially, and he will directly be compelled to meet 
the nineteenth century woman’s ideals. 

Well-informed women are not long to be satisfied 
with inferior husbands, and, as loyal citizens, both 
sexes are to accept the same standard of morals— 
which for man will be for his great uplifting, while 
woman will still be true to her historic conception of 
loving organization and organized love. 


- 


EDUCATION FOR ARMENIAN BOYS. 


Editor Journal of Education : — 

Among the Armenian refugees are several bright 
young men and boys, from sixteen years of age 
upward, who were at school or college when they 
were forced to flee by the massacres, and who are 
anxious to continue their education. They wish to 
find places either in some educational institution 
where they can work for their board and tuition, or 
in some private family where they can take care of a 
furnace and do enough other “chores ” mornings and 
evenings to pay for their board, and attend the public 
grammar or high school during the day. 

One of these young men was a teacher in the mis- 
sion schools in Turkey, speaks English and French, 
and has successfully. passed the entrance examina- 
tions for the Polytechnic Institute at Worcester, but 
he was unable to take the course there because he 
could not find an opportunity in Worcester to work 
for his board. He would be glad to do this either in 
Boston or in any country town that has a good 
academy. Another young man had gone through 
the preparatory school and two years of the col- 
legiate course at Harpoot College, when the massa- 
cres broke out. His brother was murdered and he 
himself wounded. He, too, is now seeking a chance 
to continue his education, and there are several 
others. 

In my own neighborhood, two families living on 
opposite sides of the street, neither of them rich, but 
both of them benevolent, have taken a young Arme- 
nian between them. One gives him his lodging, the 
other his meals. He works for both of them morn- 
ings and evenings, and goes to the public school dur- 
ing the day. 

As the country is dotted over with public schools 
and with benevolent families it is hoped that a simi- 
lar chance may be found for other young Armenians 
when the need is made known. Anyone who ean 
offer such an opening is invited to communicate 
Alice Stone Blackwell. 


with me. 
Dorchester, Mass. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, —THE MAN AND 
WORK, 


[A Programme for the Twelfth of February. | 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


{The best obtainable portrait of Lincoln should be 
placed on an easel in the middle of the platform. Directly 
in line with it, upon the wall, should be placed, in large 
letters and figures of evergreen, the name Abraham Lin- 
eoln, and the dates, February 12, 1809--April 14, 1865. 

As full a collection of portraits, taken at varying ages, 
as may be obtainable, and especially a number of repre- 
sentations of his early homes and their surroundings, 
und, if convenient, of some of the people with whom he 
was associated at different stages of his career, should be 
in reserve, to be shown when, in the exercise, these 
places and people are mentioned. Stencils* are more fit- 
ting and convenient for this purpose, and this exercise is 
especially intended to be used in connection witha full 
series of them, embracing anything that may make the 
story more graphic; indeed, it is desired that it may be 
told both by the pictures and the recitations, the one 
keeping step with the other. In the absence of stencils, 
crayon sketches, if approximately correct, may be dis- 
played. The originals appear in many of the standard 


_ * Stencils of Lincoln may be obtained of the New England Publish- 
ing Company. Five cents each. 


lives of Lincoln, and the studies of Lincoln’s earlier life, 
lately publishedin McClure’s Magazine, are especially sug- 
gestive in this direction. ] 


1. Singing.-‘The Star-Spangled Banner.” 


2. Recitation.—Selections from Aldrich’s “Spring in 
New England.” 
“The long yeais come and go, 
And the Past, 
The sorrowful, splendid Past, 
With its glory and its woe, 
Seems never to have been. 


‘Seems never to have been? 
Oh, sombre days, and grand, 
How ye crowd back once more, 
Seeing our heroes’ graves are green! 


‘The long years come, but they 
Come not again! 


“Ah, but the life they gave 
Is not shut in the grave; 
The valorous spirits freed 
Live in the vital deed! 
Marble shall crumble to dust, 
Plinth of bronze and of stone, 
Carved escutcheon and crest— 
Silently, one by one 
The sculptured lilies fall; 
Softly the tooth of the rust 
Gnaws through the brazen shield: 
Broken and covered with stains, 
The cressed stone swords must yield: 
Mined by the frost and the drouth, 
Smitten by north and by south, 
Smitten by east and west, 
Down comes column and all! 
But the great deed remains.” 


3. His Task, and Its Place, and His Own in History. 


(a) It would be difficult to find, among the heroes of 
ancient or modern times, a figure more nobly picturesque, 
a life presenting more striking contrasts of environment 
and achievement, a purer fame, or a character of loftier 
influence and more commanding authority than his 
whom all unite in naming “Our Good President,” and 
whois every year being raised to a higher and securer 
place among the leaders of mankind. 

To his own nation, and ours, the service he has ren- 
dered is unique and well-nigh incomparable. Washing- 
ton does not more obviously dominate the earlier period 
of our country’s history than Lincoln its later existence 
and development. If to Washington was entrusted the 
guidance of the colonies out into independent and aggres- 
sive life, and if it was his task to shape the policy which 
gave stability, symmetry, and pliancy to our government, 
it was Lincoln to whom was assigned the more difficult 
and delicate task of delivering it from a great wrong, of 
healing a great breach, and of ensuring its perpetuity in 
a purer and nobler from, which alone could be the con- 
dition of its continuance. 

He led the American people out from a tyranny more 
terrible than that against which the men of °76 had re- 
belled, for this later thralldom was within its own do- 
main. 

It was Washington and his compeers who made the 
American people a nation to be counted among the na- 
tions of the earth. It was Lincoln who perceived the de- 
termined place of America among the nations, and real- 
ized, in apprehension and in deed, and for its sake and 
that of mankind, its destiny and its opportunity. 

(b) It is becoming more and more evident to whoever 
follows closely and considers thoughtfully the evolution 
of human governments, the advance of civilization, the 
apportionment of national opportunities, and the edu- 
cative processes to which both men and nation are sub- 
jected, that to our country has been assigned a task pe- 
culiar toitself, and which could be acecompiished by no 
cther; and that to prepare and perpetuate the nation for 
this service was largely the work in later times and in a 
peculiar sense, of one man,—-Abraham Lincoln. Had he 
failed to perceive the part the American nation had and 
has to bear in maintaining this onward march of human- 
itv, we can hardly estimate the loss to human liberties, 
attainment, and llappiness, or conceive how far back the 
hands on the dial of human progress would have been 
turned. 

To the fact that he perceived fully the need, the danger, 
the opportunity, that his mental and moral endowments 
and his consecration were such as to qualify him so 
abundantly to meet this crisis, that he led an often con- 
fused and blundering people on with such consummate 
wisdom, steadfastness, and courage, we owe the content 
of these latest chapters of human history. 

4. Singing.—‘‘Battle Hymn of the Republic.”* 

5. Recitation.—Selection from Lowell’s Commemora- 
tion Ode, Canto VI. 


6. The Man and His Training. 

(a) It was fitting that the task should have been en- 
trusted to such a one as he,—‘‘true birth of our true soil, 
the first American.” The greatness of the man and the 
work he did might well make us forget whence he had 
sprung, or by what steps he had come to such pre-emi- 
nence. And yetin few cases is it allowed us to see so 
plainly the gradatim of a regnant life, to measure so ac- 
curately the influence of successive influences, to see the 
contribution each opening opportunity made to the evo- 
lution of character, and especially to see the dominance 
of a masterful personality over condition, circumstance, 
and hindrance most forbidding, and to perceive how such 
a one gathers into itself the very strength of the obsta- 
cles it encounters. 

There is a sense ip which he did not rise above himself 
in all the advance, inward as well as outward, which 
marked all the course of his life. We may well believe 
that in him it was pre-eminently true that a germ was 
sleeping, waking, bursting one by one its bonds anc un- 
folding in its own potency, a germ which obstacles could not 
much hinder, and to whose essential power conditions the 
most favorable could have added very little. His was a 
nature so self-continent, so regnant, so richly endowed 
with the intrinsic elements of the noblest authority, that 
it would seem to have demanded only the schoolmasters 
that should deal with elemental things; that should make 
ii aware of primal truths and _ necessities, should 
strengthen, even by the repetition of rugged lessons, its 
sense of human brotherhood, should deepen and enrich 
its native resources, and open for its aven’ 's to the heart 
of humanity. Such a tuition he had from the beginning. 

(b) Abraham Lincoln was born February 12, 1809, in 
Hardin county, a not very fertile section of the then new 
state of Kentucky. His first home was a cheerless hut, 
which poverty and discouragement seems to have for- 
bidden even his mother to brighten. His father was in- 
dolent and improvident, and it was with the conviction 
that their condition could hardly be made worse, rather 
than the hope that it might be bettered by the change, that 
the mother gave an apathetic consent to their removal to 
what were then the wilds of Indiana. Here their isola- 
tion was yet more obvious. It had been relieved a little, 
as old friends had joined them, but had not reached the 
semblance of thrift or comfort, even as the pioneer un- 
derstands them, when the lad’s mother died, in his tenth 
year. The winter following was a cheerless one, and he 
and his sister were fast relapsing into the state of little 
savages, when, late in the vear 1819, a new mother came 
to the desolate cabin, and brought with her the first sup- 
plies of appreciation, of care, of sympathy, and encour- 
agement for the needy nature of the lad, Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

Till this time, nothing had come between his calloused 
feet and the chilly earth itself. She insisted that a floor 
should be laid, and made the rude dwelling homelike with 
all manner of thrifty plenishing. She fed and clothed the 
hoy and his sister, and sent them to school as constantly 
as she could. Most of all, she recognized in a measure 
the possibilities of his nature, gave him abundant love 
and sympathy, and urged him to make the most of his 
scanty opportunities. 

(c) His school days were meagre enough,—not more 
than a year, all told, before he was twenty-one. His first 
schoolmaster in Indiana could conduct him only as far 
as the threshold of the three R’s, and his successor was 
able to add only a clearer knowledge of the mysteries of 
the syelling book, and some instruction in rudimentary 
‘“manners.’’ ‘The lad himself insisted on attempting 
something in the way of self-expression, and his first 
“composition” was an inspiration of his own,in pursuance 
oi a concrete illustration of “Cruelty to Animals.” 

But happily, an entrance into the world of books was 
not conditioned for him upon the door of the schoolhouse, 
for his schooldays were soon ended. Emigrants had been 
flocking in, and, beside the various human companionship 
they afforded the lad, craving so sorely stimulus, ideas, 
friendships, he had discovered that most families owned 
two or three treasured volumes, some of them, perhaps, 
a shelf full. And most of them would loan one at a time, 
or, at least, would allow their reading by their owners 
fireside. 

In the former way he read the “Fables of Aesop,” ‘‘Rob- 
inson Crusoe,” ‘Pilgrim's Progress,”’ his country’s history, 
and the life of Washington; and in the latter, the revised 
“Statutes of Indiana,’ a book which its owner, the con- 
stable of the settlement, insisted on having always at 
hand for his own reference. Abraham Lincoln mas- 
tered its juiceless contents, however, and doubtless ob- 
tained from them his first clear conception of civil law. 

For quite a long period before he had attained his 
majority, the youth “hired out” with any person who 
might need or secure him, and for longer or shorter in- 
tervals. Thisled to a various acquaintance, which he was 
not slow to appreciate; and it made possible the mas- 
tery of more books. Indeed, his term of service in some 
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households seems almost to have been measured by the 
time it would take him to absorb the contents of their 
book-shelves. He was a general favorite, well-known 
for his quick wit, his unfailing good humor,—he said long 
afterwards that the only occasion of anger he remem- 
bered in his own case was when in his boyhood he had 
heard his father talk in the evenings with his neighbors 
of things which he, the lad, could not understand,—his 
facility of expression and fertility of ideas, and for his 
physical prowess. 

(d) If we could have a faithful picture of him at this 

period of his life, it would be far from prepossessing. We 
should see an over-grown, uncouth, illy-clad youth, with 
large, rough hands and a mournful face, ignorant of so- 
cial conventions, and for a time all unaware of his social 
deficiencies. It was at this time that he heard a plea 
made in a neighboring court house by a lawyer then well- 
known, John Breckinridge. He ventured to express his 
appreciation of the address he had heard, and met with 
only a silent stare in response. This reminder of his 
own deficiencies and apparent mental and social status 
was a keen thrust at his self-respect, and there is reason 
to think that he remembered and acted on it in after 
years; for there are not lacking all the way evidences of 
an awakening self-consciousness, and an endeavor, too, 
to match the manhood which he felt within him with its 
fitting outward expression. 

Nevertheless, for some years thereafter, neither his 
financial nor his social condition seems to have been 
much bettered. He made large mental gains, but though 
he had the hearty confidence of his fellow-citizens both in 
Indiana and in Illinois, whither the family had removed, he 
encountered various discouragements and defeats. His ser- 
vice in the Black Hawk war gave him local prestige, but his 
first political aspiration met with disappointment. 

7. It soon became apparent, however, what manner of 
man this obscure, self-educated, young, and always 
struggling man was. He was constantly demanding 
more of himself, and whenever he failed to meet his own 
requirements, the failure was made a guide to some fresh 
attainment of intellectual discipline. This was a life- 
long habit. He gained constantly in standing and fnflu- 
ence, as well. From the state legislature he was sent 
presently to the national congress, evincing always the 
same unconquerable mental diligence and alertness, and 
the same devotion to principle. His own convictions had 
been slowly strengthening and ripening, and he was as 
loyal to their first as to their later dictates. The Lincoin- 
Douglas debates were a striking and a not idle feature of 
the later anti-slavery agitation, and brought the cham- 
pion of freedom into view as a possible leader. 

But even his friends and adherents could hardly have 
been aware how clear was his comprehension of the mat- 
ters at issue, how just and adequate his conception of 
their mutual influence, and of their relation to the con- 
tinuance and development of the American nation. The 
rapidly-unfolding events of the next few years, in plac- 
ing him at the head of the troubled nation, revealed the 
height of vision he had won, and showed that he, at least, 
realized the task before him. 


8. Speech of Farewell, as he left Springfield for Wash- 
ington. 


9. His cabinet was chosen with consummate wisdom, 
and he conducted both its deliberations aud the move- 
ments of the armies engaged in civil strife with a pa- 
tience and a tact as well as a practical sagacity that have 
not ceased to be the admiration of his countrymen. No 
protest could delay, no threat intimidate, no slur hasten 
him in the pursuance of even so great an end as the 
emancipation of the slave and the preservation of the 
union. To the negro he was a deliverer and the father 
of their liberties. 10 the soldier, a most sympathetic 
leader, fellow-sufferer, friend. To a troubled people, a 
very bulwark of strength and wisdom. So single was his 
thought, so steadfast his devotion, so deep his desire for 
reconciliation and brotherhood, it may well be doubted 
if he would have believed possible the act of willful treach- 
ery and wantonness that struck him down in the midst 
of his victorious achievements, or, on the other hand, if 
he would have shrunk even from this, knowing his work 
sO well done. 


10. Recitation.—*‘ Our Good President,” by Phoebe Carey. 
11. Singing.—“Speed Our Republic.” 
12, Declamation.—“Lincoln’s Speech at Gettysburg.” 
13. Singing.—‘‘America.”’ 


Note.—Especial pains should be taken to present the 
pictures of places, etc., mentioned above, promptly. Por- 
traits of Lincoln in early life, and of his early homes are 
particularly desirable. Books of reference include the 
standard lives of Lincoln by Nicolay and H 
Holland, Raymond, Hanaford, Browne 
particularly for this purpose, Stodd 
Tarbell’s account of his boyhood. 


ay, Herndon, 
and others; and 
ard’s Life, and Miss 
See also the mono- 
graph of Carl Schurz. on “Abraham Lincoln,” Phillips 
Brooks’ address republished in New England Magazine, 


and many studies of the subject in recent periodical lit- 
erature, especially in the Century. 


SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS: 
“The Man and His Times.” 
“Lincoln Thirty Years After.” 
“Lincoln as Ruler.” 
“His Intellectual Life and Its Development.” 
“An American Opportunity.” 
“The President and His Associates.” 
“The President and the People.” 


FOR THE STUDY OF TENNYSON’S PRIN- 
CESS. — LI. 


BY MAKIA R, ADAMS AND AUSTINE I, CAMP. 


1. Is the ferreting of Lady Blanche realistic ? 

2. On what ground does the prince find excuse for 
the princess ? 

3. Apply the terms womanly and womanish to the 
motives of concealment, which actuated the two 
ladies. 

4. What evidently was the princess's conception 
of “ woman’s fall’n divinity ” ? 

5. Who have told the story of Vashti ? 

6. What is the flaw in the princess’s logic in her 
conversation with the prince ? 

7. Wherein is she optimistic? Wherein _pessi- 
mistic ? 

8. Is there still truth in the substance of the 
speech beginning “No doubt we seem a kind of 
monster”? What? 

9. What prompted “How, you love the meta- 
physics” ? 

10. In the passage beginning “to your question 
now,” what is the backbone of the thought ? 

11. What was “Corinna’s triumph” ? 

12. Explain “They mounted, Ganymedes, to tum- 
ble, Vulcans.” 

13. Give full significance of :— 

a. “But—ah she — whene’er she moves 
The Samian Here rises and she speaks 
A Memnon smitten with the morning sun.” 
b. “No fighting shadows here!” 
c. “Alas your highness breathes full east 
On that which leans to you.” 
d. “Gray pre-eminence of man.” 

14. Point out the aptness of the design of the 

prize brooch. 


WUESTIONS FOR JANUARY. 


BY ELLA MARIE POWERS. 


What is the average depth of snow on the ground? 

As the thickness of the snow increases, what is the 
effect upon the crystals of the lower layers? 

After snow has lain several weeks, how is it changed 
in character? 

What happens if a cold rain follows a snow-storm? 

How does ice compare in weight with water? 

What would be the result if ice were heavier than 
water? 

What color is clear ice? 

Why is it this color? 

Which will keep longer: the snow-white ice or the 
clear bluish-green ice? Why? 

At what temperature does water fall in the form of 
snow? 

What is the difference between this temperature 
and that causing rain fall? 

What gives snow its white appearance? 


What will assume the same appearance when 
powdered? (Glass.) 


Give the cause of this. 


QUESTIONS IN GEOLOGY FOR JANUARY, 


After a deep snow has melted, in what places are 
noticed little changes, in the surface? (Hill-sides.) 

What effect upon the soil has the freezing and 
thawing? 

What of the roots of trees and plants; in what direc- 
tion are they bent? 


What would be the effect if we had twice the 
amount of snow we have? 

What is the difference between a rain-cut surface 
and that caused by a snow-slide? 

In North America, what is the estimated numgber of 
square miles covered with glacial debris to an average 
depth of fifty feet? 

ZOOLOGY QUESTIONS FOK JANUARY. 


Have all the animals migrated? 

What wild animals have you seen? 

What tracks of animals have you discovered on the 
snow? 

How far apart were the tracks? 
How does the rabbit’s skin and fur this month com- 
pare in thickness and length with that of last sum- 
mer? 

What is the color of their fur? 

What color was it last summer? 

For what are rabbit skins used? 

At what time of day do the wild animals oftenest 
appear? 

Where are the animals during the severe snow- 
storms ? 

Do all the hibernatory animals sleep the same 
length of time? 

What animgls take the shortest naps? 

What animals sleep the longest? 

During what month are the animals most savage? 

How should domesticated animals be protected in 
the winter? 

How does the coat of the horse differ from his coat 
last June? 

How should a clipped horse be protected in winter? 

BOTANY. 

Have you seen any leaves still hanging on the 
trees? 

What does this indicate in regard to the stems of 
the tree? 

What is the character of the wood? 

What of the age of the tree? 

What protection, beside skin and pulp, have apples 
and pear seeds? 

In‘what direction do the seeds of an apple point? 

What fruits are largely imported in January? 

What is the food value of nuts? 

What nuts are of use in medicine? 

How are the seeds disseminated? 

PHYSIOLOGY QUESTIONS FOR JANUARY. 


What foods do we crave in January that we care less 
tor in July? - 

What are some of the heat-giving foods? 

What is the difference in the character of the blood 

in January and in July? 

What is the lowest temperature in which man can 
survive? 

Can a man or a horse endure the lowest tempera- 
ture? 

What is the highest temperature recorded in which 
man ean live? 

Over how great a range of temperature can a humap 
being live? 


PROGRAMME FOR LINCOLN EXERCISES. 
Essay: “Boyhood and Education of Lincoln.” 
Anecdote: ‘Lincoln, the Lawyer.” 

Declamation: ‘Selection from the First Inaugural.” 
Essay: Inauguration.” 

Declamation: ‘‘From the Second Inaugural.” 
Essay: ‘‘Lincoln, the Story Teller.” 

Declamation: “The Emancipation Group,” Whittier. 
Declamation: ‘“‘Lincoln’s Place in History.” 

Concert exercise: ‘Letter to Horace Greeley.” 
Essay: ‘‘Anecdotes of Lincoln.” 

Declamation: ‘‘Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address.” 
Essay: ‘‘ Assassination of Lincoln.” 

Recitation: “O Captain, My Captain,” Walter Whitman. 
Recitation: “From Lowell’s Commemoration Ode.” 


The idea in the above programme wag to let Lincoln 
speak for himself. 


The following books were used: Riverside Literature 
Series, No. 42; The Century, February, ’94; Cosmopoli- 
tan, December, ’94; Atlantic Monthly for ’91, p. 721. 

The exercises were varied by the singing of patriotic 
songs. 
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SEA FOLK. 


BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY. 


THE SPONGE. 


Familiar as the common sponge is to all of us, I 
presume there are comparatively few who know that 
it is really the skeleton of an animal that lives and 
grows upon the bottom of the ocean. This is such 
a curious little creature that for a long time people 
were in doubt as to whether it was an animal ora 
marine plant. 

The Japanese call it “sea cotton,” and as it has 
neither head, mouth, eyes, nerves, nor stomach most 
scientific men supposed it to be a vegetable, until, by 
studying and experimenting, they learned that it is 
one of the lowest forms of animal life, a sort of 
connecting link between the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. 

It is a compound animal; that is, the sponge-flesh 
which covers the horny framework of the skeleton 
is made up of a great many little sacs, each one con- 
taining a jelly-like substance, called sarcode, about 
as thick as the white of an egg. This jelly is pro- 
tected and held together by being interwoven with 
needle-like objects of flint, called spicules. Each one 
of these jelly sacs is a perfect animal, and, seen 
under the microscope, the flint spicules are often 
very cv'rious, a difference in form marking the differ- 
ence in species. 


Arrows show the direction of the current. (d) Large opening 
(oscula); (b b) smaller pores; (c) hollows in canals. 

While the sponge is living, its colors are frequently 
very beautiful, — red, green, yellow, or orange, —. but 
as soon as it dies, the colors fade and the flesh decays 
rapidly, leaving only the fibrous skeleton. The sub- 
stance of this skeleton is obtained from the mineral 
salts held in solution by the ocean. The sponge 
animal is a chemist in whose laboratory these salts 
are extracted and used to build up the skeleton, 
which each year increases in size; and its quality, 
as well as its commercial value, depends largely upon 
the particular mineral used. 

Most of the toilet sponges are built from keratose, 
a horny substance, while others are made up of lime 
or silex. These different groups are sometimes re- 
ferred to as keratosa, calcaria, and silicea, according 
to the mineral used in their composition. 

From the great number of pores penetrating all 
parts of the body, Porifera is the technical name 
given to that branch of the many-celled animals to 
which the sponge belongs. These pores appear to be 
designed for the circulation of water through all 
parts of the skeleton, and are of three classes. The 
larger ones extend vertically not quite to the base, 
the second connect these with the exterior, and the 
third form a sort of net work, connecting the whole 
system. 

Should you be so fortunate as to obtain a fresh 
specimen for examination, you would find it covered, 
except at the openings, with a membrane, something 
like wet kid. 

The pores are lined with a second membrane, called 
endoderm, and between these membranes is the fibrous 
skeleton (the sponge of commerce), covered with the 
jelly cells that make the sponge-flesh. 

This flesh is really the queer little sponge animals 
packed closely together, the ends towards the open- 
ings, or pores, having a fringe of fine threads, called 
cilia, a word meaning eyelashes. 

As long as the sponge is living the water is being 
constantly drawn into these openings, and by the 
vibration of the cilia it is kept in motion and finally 


thrown out through the exhalant rents of the larger 
pores. 


Sponge discharging water from exhalant rents. 


This water contains not only the air needed for 
breathing purposes, but the sponge’s food. ‘This 
consists of tiny animals and plants so small as to be 
invisible to the naked eye, yet, curiously enough, the 
sponge animal discovers them at once, and proceeds 
to dispose of them in his own way. 

A queer way it is, too. No sooner does he find the 
food than a kind of depression appears in each sac ; 
into this the food sinks, and the jelly substance 
creeps over it. 

When the food is digested, the shells or bits of 
refuse are cast out and the flesh resumes its original 
form, 

Under favorable conditions sponges are reproduced 
by bits torn from the parent sponge, though most of 
these queer little creatures come from something 
much like eggs. 

At certain seasons these eggs, or germ cells, form 
in the sponge-flesh and finally drop off into the chan- 
nel, or canal, where they remain until the cilia are 
formed, when they swim out or are cast off from the 
parent sponge and are ready to begin life for them- 
selves. 

After swimming about for some time they attach 
themselves to a shell or rock, and finally become full 
grown sponges. 

From some cause certain changes occasionally take 
place in the sponge animal and it becomes flint, one 
of the hardest substances known. It is said that all 
the flints in the world were once these little animals. 

Though the sponge family is a large one, compara- 
tively few of its members have any commercial value. 
In some the texture is too coarse, while others are 
too ragged and too poorly developed to be of use, 
except as fertilizers. To this latter class belong all 
fresh water sponges and those found in cold seas. 
The finer grades grow in the warm waters of the 
tropics, though some accident or a heavy sea will 
frequently wash them into colder waters, 

I have one that was picked up on the southern 
coast of Massachusetts. When found, it was a queer- 
looking, ill-smelling thing, attached toa bit of rock 
and embedded in a glairy substance, which soon 
decayed, leaving the yellowish brown frame of the 
skeleton. Nature evidently intended it for one of 
the hand-shaped sponges, as it has a broad, blunt 
thumb and five finger-like projections of unequal 
length, the whole looking not unlike a brown hand. 

Sponge fishery is each 
year becoming of more 
and more importance, 
though at present there 
are but few centres of sup- 
ply. The best sponges 
come from the Mediter- 
ranean, and, from a fan- 
cied resemblance to the 
ears of an elephant, are 
known as the “ Mediter- 
ranean ear-sponge.” 
These are used by physi- 
cians, and are quite ex- 
pensive. Other grades 
are from the Red sea, 

Hand-shaped sponge. Gulf of Mexico, Carib- 
bean sea, and off the Bahama islands. 

One of the most important fishing grounds is at 
Key West, where the sponge, known .as “sheep’s 
woo],”’ is found in its highest state of perfection, and 


a little farther south may be found the famous 


-Anclote grass sponges. 


Some sponges have curious forms, and the texture 
of many of them is exceedingly beautiful. Among 
the latter are the celebrated glass sponges, which 
look as if made from spun glass. One of the most 
beautiful of these is “ Venus’s flower basket,” found 
in the waters near the Philippine islands. It grows 
from five to fifteen inches high, and looks like fine 
lace work. 

When fishing for 
sponges, by using 
great care, experts 
are enabled to leave 
certain bits, which 
speedily reproduce 
new ones, so that 
the old beds may 
profitably be 
worked every two 
years. Inshallow 
waters the harpoon 
is used, but in deep 
seas the dredge 
takes its place. 

The use of the 
sponge is world 
wide, and, in addi- 
tion to those used 
for surgical and toilet purposes, many of the larger 
ones go to currying establishments to be used in the 
manufacture of leather; to potteries, where they help 
give a finish and smoothness to fine ware, and to 
stables, where they are used for washing carriages. 

Every scrap is utilized, even the tiniest bits being 
worked into felt roofing or used in bottles of muci- 
lage or shoe polish. 


Venus’s flower basket. 


Class in Mathematics. 


We are sorry not to be able to give space for M. A. Holmes’ 
letter criticising the solution of problem 79 by G.I. H. The 
trouble seems to be in the language used by the author of the 
problem and in the proper interpretation of the same by the 
solvers. The language in question is as follows: ‘* Flour 
declines 107, in consequence of which the farmer sustains a loss 
of $677.90.” If it be maintained that the $677.00 is the loss 
from the decline in flour simply and from no other cause, then 
$139.16 is the true answer. But I looked at the problem from 
the farmer’s standpoint. This, at the outset, demands an in- 
tegral answer, for the farmer had a certain number of bales of 
cotton, all baled and ready to ship. Besides this cotton he had 
$1,508 cash. When he footed up his receipts and his ‘‘ excetpts,” 
a. e., what he had taken in and what he had paid out, he found 
a total loss of $677.90, reckoning the cotton at 5 cents a pound. 
The farmer’s figuring would be something like this :— 


120 = number bales of cotton. 

120 x 400 x $.05 $2,400 = value of cotton. 

$2.400 x $.025 = $60 - commission on sale of cotton. 
$2,400 — $60 = $2,340 = proceeds of cotton sale. 

$2,340 + $1,508 = $3,848 = new capital. 

a x $3,848 = $3,700 = amount invested in flour. 

$3,700 x $.10 -= $370 = loss on account of decline in flour. 
$3,700 — $370 = $3,330 amount received fur flour. 

$3,330 x $.03 = $99.90 = commission on sale of flour. 
$3,330 — $99.90 = $3,230.10 = amount of cash turned over to 
the farmer. He would then say to himself: ‘tI had to start 
with cotton $2,400 and cash $1,508, total $3,908. I have now 
$3,230.10, so I have lost the difference, or $677.90.” From his 
standpoint he had lost $370 in the decline of flour, and $148, 


360, and $99.90 in commissions. 


83. A commission merchant sold hogs at 4% commission, 
increasing the proceeds by $4.20. I ordered him to purchase 
cotton at 27 commission; after that, cotton declined 34 %, and 
my whole loss was $5. What were my hogs worth? 

G., Enid, Okla. 


4. 2 (96 3} f 99 )} 
100+ \ioot 20) +100 102 \ #4-29) = § 
1 1/24 1 [50/24 )] 
4-20) +35 ont ® 
115, $11.20_ 
1,275 51 
115 — $243.80 
1,275 51 
1,275 


O68. Ate. 


$5. 


E. D. M., Edmond, Okla. 

Solved also by Samuel M. Samson, Amity, Ark. 

ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS. 


87. To inscribe a square in the part common to two inter- 
secting circles. Cart A. Ricumonp, Redlands, Cal. 


88. To construct an angle at the centre of a circle such that 
the projection of one arm on the other shall be equal to the 
chord of the angle. Cart A. Ricumonp, Redlands, Cal. 
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Milwaukee, July 6-9, the National. 
Skinner, president, 


Hlon. Charles 


Montreal, July 9-12, the American Institute. Mr. 
A. Winship, president. 


ry > 4 
The “don’ts” of the schoolroom need to be seasoned 
with a noble and ennobling spirit of education. 


Kvery teacher should spend more time thinking 
about what he reads professionally than in reading. 


There is no book written on education that pre- 
cisely fits the need of any teacher, but there if no 
masterpiece on education from which any teacher 
who knows how to read may not get invaluable assist- 
ance. 


Do not be frightened if you find the word “peda- 
gogiarch” waylaying you some time in your reading or 
at a teachers’ association. It is simply “prince ot 
teachers.” It is a compliment and not a term of re- 
proach. Thomas Arnold and “Uncle Sam” ‘Taylor 
were pedagogiarehs, that is all. , 

The rates for Indianapolis for the Superintendents’ 
meeting, February 16-18, will be a fare and a third on 
lor New England, Mr. Winship 
will arrange for those who desire to go together. The 
best route is not yet decided upon, but will be an- 
nounced soon. 


the certificate plan. 


From Boston the fare will be about 

$26.50 round trip, and sleeper $5.50 each way. Meals 
about $3.00 each way. 


ry 
lhe savages sowed sunpowder instead of making it 
and they not only had no harvest. but they wasted 
their time the 
e, the il, and the sunpowder. How many 
a teacher fails as utterly in sowing that which will 


bring no harvest. Not everything taught is seed. 


Processes are no more to be memorized than gun- 
_powder is to be sown; they are to be made a part of the 
child’s possession by performance. 

The Journal of Education thoroughly appreciates 
all that Editor George P. Brown says regarding the 
needlessness of commenting upon the life and public 
services of Dr. William 'T. Harris:— 

The Journal of Education, October 15, gives a large 
amount of its editorial space to an eulogium of Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Harris. The subject of this eulogium is worthy 
of the approval of the great minds of this or any other 
country. It seems to us much like commending the 
greatness and beneficent influence of the sun to praise in 
public the great and beneficent influence of Dr. Harris 
upon education in America. What would education be 
to-day with this influence subtracted? But it is fitting to 
have the public reminded of its blessings lest they become 
forgetful of them. Editor Winship has done this well— 
as he does everything—and the nation says, ““Amen,” 

Our editor had no purpose to eulogize Dr. Harris, 
but rather to place on file a more extended presenta- 
tion of his work than had previously appeared in these 
columns, 

As to the personal commendation, it is equally need- 
less to say that appreciation from such an editorial 
master as Mr. Brown is indeed the highest praise. 


BOOKS IN DEMAND. 


The Bookman for January has an array of books 
that were the most salable in November. “The 
First Violin,” by Fothergill, $5.00 (Brentano’s,, led 
in downtown New York, and “King Noanett,” by 
Stimson, $2.00 (Lamson, Wolfe, & Co.), in uptown 
New York; “Country of Pointed Firs,” by Jewett, 
$1.25 (Houghton); “Kate Carnegie,” by Maclaren, 
$1.50 (Dodd, Mead, & Co.), in Chicago, Baltimore, 
Kansas City, Louisville, Montreal, and Providence ; 
“(Quo Vadis,” by Sienkiewicz, $2.00 (Little, Brown, 
& Co.), Philadelphia, Cleveland; “Seats of the 
Mighty,” by Parker, $1.50 (Appleton), in Albany, 
Buffalo, Portland, Oregon; “ Taquisara,” by Craw- 
ford, $2.00 (Maemillan), in Atlanta; “The Sowers,” 
by Merriman, $1.25 (Harper), in Cincinnati; “Dam- 
nation of Theron Ware,” by Frederic, $1.50 (Stone 
& Kimball), in Los Angeles and Salt Lake City; 
“The Cure of Souls,” by Watson, $1.50 (Dodd, Mead, 
& Co.), in New Haven; “Sentimental Tommy,” by 
Barrie, $1.50 (Scribner), in Pittsburg, Rochester, and 
St. Paul; “Tales of Languedoc,” by Brun, $2.00 
(Doxey), in San Francisco; “Sir George Tressady,” 
by Ward, $2.00 (Macmillan), in St. Louis; “The 
Gray Man,” by Crockett, $1.25 (Unwin), in Toronto ; 
“A Year in the Fields,” by Burroughs, $1.50 (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co.), in Worcester. 

Among the first six books in twenty-six cities, 
“Kate Carnegie ” was found in 22, “ King Noanett ” 
was found in 6, “Seats of the Mighty” in 7, “Sen- 
timental Tommy” in 21, “Damnation of Theron 
Ware” in 6, “Sir George Tressady ” in 6, “The Gray 
Man” in 7, “The Sowers” in 3, “Taquisara” in 7, 
“Quo Vadis” in 7, “Seven Seas,” by Kipling, $1.50 
(Appleton), in 5, “Country of Pointed Firs” in 2, 
“Rodney Stone,” by Doyle, $1.25 (Bell & Sons), in 
4, “Checkers,” by Blossom, $1.25 (Stone), in 6, “A 
Child-World,” by Riley, 51.25 (Bowen, Merrill Com- 
pany), in 3, “ Heart of Princess Osra,” by Hope, $1.50 
(Stokes), in 2, “ March Hares ” in 2, Balzae’s “ Juana” 
in 2, “ Maclaren’s “ Mind of the Master” in 2. 

“ Bonnie Briar Bush” appears in the list but once, 
as do Fields’ “ Authors and Their Friends,” Bur- 
roughs’ “ A Year in the Fields,” Mrs. Phelps-Ward’s 
“Chapters from Life,” Hope’s “Prisoner of Zenda,” 
Bangs’ “ House-boat on the Styx.” 


THE GIRL.—(V.) 


The first eight years are the prelude to the girl life, 
which begins in earnest at eight years of age, and lasts 
till twelve or thirteen. She begins to be a girl by not 
being a girl. This is the tom-boy period, in which 
she romps, jumps fences, climbs trees, and is as hearty, 
as careless, as reckless as a boy, entering upon a wide 
range of experiences. 


The infant has no natural fondness for other chil- 
dren, preferring older people, craving attention rather 
than comradeship. The child, from four to eight, 
seeks activity rather than companionship, enjoying 
her mates primarily for the opportunity afforded for 
activity. She cares little for games from the sporting 
side, but rather from the chance they give for activity 
and for the play of the imagination. 

The girl from eight to twelve is happiest when play- 
ing dolls, housekeeping, or visiting all by herself with 
her mother at work in the room suggesting from time 
to time some new range for the imagination. Her 
dolls are vivified into real persons, she applies ficti- 
tious names to her playmates. and prefers to be called 
by some imaginary name. 

The girl from eight to twelve likes the companion- 
ship of mates of her own age and she wants many of 
She has no choice as to whether they are boys 
or girls. There isin her no flavor of sentiment, 
merely a rollicking love of fun and action. She is 
by nature as unconventional as a colt in pasture. 
There is a tendency in some social circles to put the 
girl at this age under restraint, to have her walk, talk, 
and smile in a conventional manner, impressing the 
catalogue of social properties due young ladies and 
young gentlemen. It is possible to rob her of the 
boyish freedom of her nature, but in doing so her 
physical and moral natures are jeopardized. 

The essentials af grace and etiquette should he 
taught and practiced until they are a habit of action 
from four to eight, the kindergarten years, so that 
from eight to twelve they will be spontaneously acted 
upon; but in the girlhood years there is greatest safety 
in freedom from thought of conventionalities, sailing 
before the wind as it were. Let the girl romp. Give 
her opportunity for that exuberance of action which 
her youthful nature craves. 

These girlhood years are not primarily intellectual. 
She will ask questions interminably, but she has not 
a questioning spirit. She appreciates how much 
there is that she does not know and is not afraid of 
advertising her ignorance by inquiry, but she is not 
skeptical, Goubts nothing and nobody, and would have 


them. 


no secrets were she not mischievously trained into the 


importance of secrecy by some older mate. 

Life to the girl from eight to twelve is one great 
holiday, accepting whatever is taught in school or 
Sunday school without troubling herself as to 
whether it is wise or otherwise. She will make little 
effort to learn, but whatever she learns easily she 
studies, getting the assigned lesson, accepting it as all 
right, rather than to waste energy in questioning its 
wisdom. If it is too hard work to get a lesson, she 
will take her marks or checks or will say after school 
and make no talk about it, since this is easier than to 
study whatever requires much effort. She has no 
pride to be disturbed in this way. Ten minutes of 
fun will heal her wounded pride. 

These are strange years in the girl’s life, to which 
all too little thought has been given. Because she is 
free and easy, we are. l*ortunately, the girl seems to 
come out of ali kinds of care and neglect in these 
years without serious harm, unless she has over- 
worked,—a rare occurence in these days,— broken in 
spirit, foolishly polished off, or has fallen into the 
companionship of some vicious mate. 

A girl is practically safe on the socio-moral side 
from eight to twelve if ushered into that period with 
no established habit of wrong thinking, speaking, or 
acting along vulgar lines. In the years from six to 
cight she may be girlish or vixenish, much as a young 
woman is virtuous or vicious. 

As the baby girl reveals her womanliness instinc- 
tively, so the child from six to eight is liable to develop 
social instincts unguided by reason, uninspired by 
This indicates nothing of her inheritance, 


She is 


passion. 
signifies nothing of her future character. 


womanly in that she instinctively repels every word 
and thought that is indelicate or courts it as does a 
woman whose mind breeds suggestions at which her 
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sister blushes. In these same years, six to eight, the 
boy has the same tendency to vice or virtue in thought 
and speech, but both vice and virtue signify less. He 
has less curiosity and more of a business air about it 
all. He neither repels vice as virtuously, or revels in 
vice as deliciously as the girl. He is more vulgar and 
less scheming. 

There are no years in which there is equal demand 
for parental attention and expert skill than from six 
tocight orten. At this age girls and boys should play 
together, should be largely in the society of their own 
age, but they ought never to be with anyone boy or 
girl alone. They are not at this time naturally 
chummy, and if a girl craves retirement with a boy or 
girl, especially if they talk together confidingly and 
secretly, there is cause for alarm. Activity in play is 
the great safeguard. 

While the parent must not appear to intrude, must 
not play the spy, she should, with a wisdom almost 
divine, learn if there be among her child’s playmates 
one child of vicious thought or speech, and, if so, no 
social or neighborhood consideration should stand in 
the way of the speedy elimination of such a compan- 
ion; at least her child should never be left alone with 
such a one for a minute. It is important, however, 
that no child’s vicious words, under eight years, 
should be interpreted as indicating permanence of 
character, nor should it be considered over seriously, 
but it should receive immediate, persistent, skillful 
treatment. 

The best corrective is abundance of wholesome 
companionship with children of their own age of both 
sexes under the sympathetic leadership of an intelli- 
gent older sister or mother, in the case of a boy, or of 
an older brother or father if a girl. Tn a little time, 
with pleasant occupation and agreeable companion- 
ship under the fascinating leadership of an expert 
senior, who is fertile in diverting attention, the charm 
of first bad thoughts may be broken with comparative 
ease. With this once accomplished the girl is safe 
until she is thirteen. The effect of these first bad 
thoughts after thev have been eradicated is usually 
much the same as the reported nausea in the presence 
of liquor caused by the “gold cure.” 

It is a remarkable provision of nature that these 
years of childhood, in which liability to vulgarity is 
creat, are followed by the exuberance of girlhood, 
which seems to wash out, as it were, all trace of the 
false dye, leaving a mere tradition, a dream. Once 
gone, it never appears to the girl as though those years 
were really a part of her existence, but rather as 
though they were of another. 

In infancy conscience was a matter of conditions, 
in childhood of authority, in girlhood it is a question 
of law. The “must,” which was enthroned in in- 
fancy and childhood, yields gradually to “ought” in 
girlhood. If obedience has become second nature by 
the time the child is eight or nine years of age, the 
emphasis should be gradually removed from the 
“must,” and little by little there should be freedom 
from authority until by the age of twelve or thirteen 
it should be, to all appearance, eliminated. This is 
only on condition that obedience was perfect at eight 
or nine. 

Imperceptibly the child should come to feel that 
authority had simply been relief from responsibility 
of choice and decision, that it had been exercised be- 
cause she was too immature to decide what was best, 
and that authority had simply been the wise and help- 
ful choice for her. Little by little responsibility 
should now he placed upon her, but with the assurance 
that the only evidence of reliable maturity is right 
choice. Whenever she chooses wrong, the privileges 
of choice should be abridged in consequence of evi- 
dence of immaturity. Parents and teachers never do 
anything for the girl that is so vital to her moral well 
being as the skillful training to choose the right as 
evidence of that maturity which gives the privilege of, 
and responsibility for, making all choices. 

Rules of conduct grow imperceptibly as the reasons 


for right and proper acts and words appear. The girl 
who at twelve is expected to obey authority the same 
as at eight is already mortgaged by the evil one. She 
must do right even more reliably, but because she 
“ought,” rather than because she “must.” At eight 
she did not rebound from the assertion of authority, 
but at fourteen she will rebel and plan the most furi- 
ous conduct as soon as she escapes from authority. 
There is little revolt at authority under twelve, but 
after that the girl’s sentiment changes rapidly, so that 
both authority and law should have perfect work be- 
fore the giri is thirteen, and she should realize the 
privilege and responsibility of that maturity which is 
indicated by her ability and desire te do right from 
obedience to laws and from following right principles 
of action. This should +> attained while the hand of 
authority retains its power and before the exercise of 
that power leads to serious revulsion of sentiment. 
Richt action is to be secured at all times, but the cause 
of right choice changes. While results are not to be 
sacrificed to methods, the methods are more satisfac- 
tory. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

There were no fireworks in congress last week. 
Both branches kept steadily at the public | usiness. 
In the senate, no attempt was made to consider the 
Cameron resolutions about Cuba, and the fact that 
Senator Cameron himself was not present seemed to 
indicate an absence of serious purpose to press the 
matter. The senate was chiefly occupied with what 
is known as the Free Homes bill. That is a measure 
with an attractive title, aud it passed the house 
without debate. What it amounts to is this: When 
Oklahoma was opened up to settlement seven or 
eight years ago, land was allotted to settlers under 
the general provisions of the Homestead Act, save 
that payment was to be made at the rate of one or 
two dollars an acre, at the end of five years. When 
the date came around, an extension was obtained on 
the ground of bad crops, and a year after a second 
extension. Now it is proposed to give the lands to 
the settlers outright, and this not only in Oklahoma, 
but wherever Indian reservations have been opened 
up for settlement. If this measure becomes law, it is 
estimated that it will be equivalent to a free gift of 
not far from thirty million dollars; it will, moreover, 
make a precedent when the Indian Territory is 
opened up. 

* 

In the house, the principal business was the pass- 
age of the so-called Loud bill regulating second-class 
mail matter. The effect of this bill, if it should be- 
come law, will be to exclude from the privileges of 
the rates for second-class postage sample copies of 
periodicals, “return” copies from newsdealers, and 
the various serial publications which reproduce novels 
and other books, and by affixing a date pass for peri- 
odieals. There is also a provision requiring publish- 
ers delivering matter to be sent at second-class rates 
to do the sorting themselves before delivery at the 
post-office, in order to reduce the expenses of the de- 
partment in handling them. The motive behind this 
bill is found in the fact that all second-class matter is 
carried by the government at an enormous loss, and 
that a large proportion of this matter is of a kind 
which was not contemplated when the law was passed. 
There is no doubt that the second-class mailing 
privileges have been greatly abused ; but itis difficult 
to devise a system which will remedy these abuses 
without incidentally perpetrating injustice in other 
directions. The Loud bill will save the government 
money, though probably less than its more sanguine 
advocates suppose; but its practical operations, if it 
should become law, will be watched with not a little 


solicitude. 
. * 


The mishap which befell the little steamer Com- 
modore, and which carried her to the bottom of the 
sea within twenty-four hours after she left Jackson- 
ville, with her cargo of arms and ammunition for the 


Cuban insurgents, prevented the testing of rather 
nice points of international law. We shall not 
know, until another vessel tries the same audacious 
experiment, how the Spanish authorities would act. 
The Dauntless, another active vessel in the filibuster 
fleet, attempted to get clearance papers for a Cuban 
port with a similar cargo, after the Commodore was 
lost, but she was refused, possibly because she was 
suspected of having but just returned from an illegal 
expedition to the coast of Cuba. There were rumors 
that the Commodore was scuttled by some Spanish 
spy among her crew; but a man who made such an 
attempt would take his chances of sinking with the 
vessel, or if he survived, of being speedily put out of 
the way by some patriotic Cuban. Few men would 
take the double risk. It is more likely that the leak 
which caused the disaster was the result of misman- 
agement in the engine room, or of an injury received 
when the steamer went aground in leaving Jackson- 
ville. 
* * 


The perils of filibustering are illustrated not only 
by this incident, but by the hard experiences of the 
expedition which went out on the Three Friends on 
its last trip. The little steamer had a brush with a 
Spanish war vessel, and narrowly escaped capture. 
She was unable to land the men in Cuba, and there- 
fore “marooned” them on No Name Key, an unin- 
habited island. There the unfortunate waited for 
days, in hourly dread of the arrival of some Spanish 


_vessel ; but they were at length picked up by another 


steamer in the service of the Cuban Junta, and car- 
ried to Cuba. There they will presumably find a 
welcome not only for themselves, but for such arms 
as they were able to carry with them; for the Cuban 
cause needs arms more than it needs men, The mili- 
tary operations of the week seem to have been unim- 
portant. There are boastful bulletins from Spanish 
commanders, but about all that is clear is that both 
armies are carrying desolation wherever they go. 
The lot of the so-called “ pacificos” is an unhappy 
one, for they are mercilessly harried by both sides. 


* * 


The French Radicals have met with a disappoint- 
ment in their warfare upon the senate. What they 
would like would be to wipe it out altogether. The 
next best thing from their point of view would be to 
have its members elected by universal suffrage. But 
failing either of these, they would like if they could 
to infuse a little more radicalism into it. Their 
opportunity came on the first Sunday of the year, 
when one-third of the senators retired because of the 
expiration of their terms, and their successors were to 
be chosen for a term of nine years, But out of ninety- 
seven seats filled the radicals elected only thirteen 
and the socialists three, while the moderate republi- 
cans elected sixty-nine. The process of election is 
complicated and indirect; being participated in by 
councilors, communal delegates and deputies ; and 
the results were so unsatisfactory to the radicals that 
it is probable that the breach between the senate and 
the chamber of deputies will be widened. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Here are some interesting comparative statistics: 
Teachers, Harvard, 394, Yale, 239; students in Harvard 
College, 1,754, in Vale College, 1,237; graduate students, 
Harvard, 295, Yale, 227; scientific school, Yale, 553, Har- 
vard, 368; whole number of students in arts, Harvard, 
2,417, Yale, 2,146; divinity school, Yale, 104, Harvard, 
37; medical school, Harvard, 554, Yale, 138; law school, 
Harvard, 475, Yale, 213; total number of students, Har- 
vard, 3,674, Yale, 2,495. 


An amusing tale of a phrenologist’s mistake is credited 
to John Burroughs, the author and_ horticulturist. 
“Here’s a boy,” said the professor, in examining the head 
of the youthful Burroughs, ‘“‘who will amass great wealth. 
All his ideas will be of money and money-making. He 
will be immensely rich and a power in that line.” “The 
trouble was,” says Mr. Burreughs, “that he struck the 
wrong boy. It’s a pity he hadn’t gone in next door and 
got hold of the boy there, for that boy was Jay Gould. 
We used to go to school together.” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
obte correct names pe addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence.) 


THE “BLACK MARIA.” 

Please tell me how and where the name “Black Maria,” 
as applied to our prison van, originated. M. 

Boston. 

In Boston’s early days a negress named Maria Lee kept 
a sailors’ boarding house near the water front. She was 
a woman of gigantic size and prodigious strength, and 
was of great assistance to the authorities in keeping the 
peace. When an unusually troublesome fellow was on 
the way tothe lockup black Maria, as Maria Lee was 
called, would come to the assistance of the policeman, 
and her services were in such requisition for this purpose 
that her name was associated with almost every arrest 
made. 

Black Maria often carried a prisoner to the “lockup” on 
her shoulder, and when the prison van was instituted for 
the purpose of carrying prisoners it naturally enough was 
styled the Black Maria. 

HORACE GREELEY’S WRITING. 


There was only one printer who could read Greeley’s 
writing well enough to put it in type. He used to boast 
that he could read the great editor’s wondrous scrawl a 
mile away. 

One night the boys in the Tribune composing room 
“Put up a job” on the old man. They took two roosters, 
made them walk around on a newly-inked form, and 
then run all over ten sheets of copy paper. 

The foreman wrote over it in Greeley’s well-known 
scrawl, “The Plain Duty of Congress,” and put it on old 
man Lawton’s hook. I think his name was Lawton, but 
if it was not it does not matter much. 

The old printer picked it up, swore a little, remarked 
that they had to shove the stuff on the old man, as usual, 
adjusted his spectacles, and began sticking type. 

The other printers watched him for a few minutes, but 
beyond a muttered oath or two, he gave nosign. Lawton 
went on setting type until about half way through the 
“copy.” 

Then he was stuck. 

He took the copy over to the foreman and asked:— 

“Jack, what is that word?” 


“I don’t know,” replied the foreman. “You know I 


‘never could read the stuff.” 


Lawton took the sheet down to Greeley and pointed out 
to him a particularly awful scrawl of the rooster’s foot, 
asking what word that was. 

Greeley looked at it a moment and replied with a 
frown:— 

“ ‘Unconstitutional,’ of course.” 

Lawton went back to the composing room and finished 
his task with the utmost sang froid. 

The old man never knew how the ‘“‘copy” was produced. 


VERGIL OR VIRGIL. 


I find the following in arecent numberof the Journal: — 

The bard of Mantua was formerly known as “Virgil”; 
why now “Vergil’’? 

The proper pronunciation of the Latin poet’s name has 
been discussed for centuries, and one of the most distin- 
guished classical scholars of modern times, Christian 
Gottlob Heyne, born at Chemnitz, in Saxony, September 
25, 1729, who edited a celebrated edition of the poet's 
writings, wrote this about the question: De scriptura 
fhominis diglatiati sunt inter se cum veteres tum 
recentiores grammatici (concerning the writing of the 
name, the older as well as the more recent grammarians 
have disputed among themselves). The letters e and i 


* were frequently convertible in the old Latin language; 


and sanction may be found for either mode of spelling, 
both in manuscript and inscriptions. At the revival of 
letters, Angelus Politianus of Italy, who lived in the fif- 
teenth century, and died two years after the discovery of 
America by Columbus, 1494, contended strenuously for 
Vergilius; but even his scholarship and authority was 
not sufficient to bring this orthography into general use. 
Within a few years the old question has revived, and the 
Vergilian orthography has gained some adherents. Pro- 
fessor Harkness of Brown University used it in his 
learned grammar. Professor Greenough of Harvard Uni- 
versity in his scholarly edition of the poet’s writings pre- 
fers the Virgilian orthography, though there is in the pre- 
face an incongruity, where we find Publius Vergilius Maro 
while the name Virgil occurs in the same preface several 
times, as well as on the title page of the work. With 
such eminent and scholarly editors using each a differ- 
ent orthography, it may be said that either Vergil or Vir- 
gil is sanctioned by the very highest classical authority 
R. L. Perkins, Boston. 


THE NEW ENGLAND RECORD. 


Editor of Journal of Education: If Principal Chapin is 
right in his claim, as given in the last week’s Journal, 
that “the only proper basis on which to compare themem- 
bership of two schools is the ratio of their numbers to the 
population,” then Quincy and Fitchburg must each yield 
the palm to Norwood, for, with a population of only 4,500, 
her high school numbers 116 pupils, more than twenty- 
five to every 1,000 people. The per cent. of increase for 
the last four years is 127, from 51 pupils to 116. Norwood’s 
high school fits for colleges, and has, at the present time, 
representatves in five New England colleges. 

A. C. Russell, Principal Norwood High School. 


THE NEW ENGLAND RECORD. 
“In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill; 
For e’en thou vanquished, he could argue still.” 

Possibly President Chapin may think that the second 
line of the quotation at the head of this article may apply 
to the writer. In spite, however, of the danger of being 
classed with Goldsmith’s argumentative schoolmaster, I 
must still claim the record for Quincy. Principal Chapin 
says: “The only proper basis on which to compare the 
membership of two schools is the ratio of their numbers 
to the population of their respective cities.” Let us con- 
sider this statement. If Principal Chapin has given a 
correct basis of comparison, does it not need certain 
amendments? For example, in Quincy the growth in 
numbers at the high school has occurred in spite of the 
fact that the city is provided with two other institutions 
of high school grade; namely, the Adams Academy and 
the Woodward Institute. To the second of these institu- 
tions giris born in Quincy and able to pass the entrance 
examinations are admitted. 'To such pupils the tuition is 
free. In the case of the Adams Academy the tuition fee 
is usually remitted in the case of boys who live in Quincy. 
Furthermore, the Thayer Academy at South Braintree 
offers its advantages free of charge to girls or boys who 
are residents of Quincy. Such being the case, it is easy to 
demonstrate that the number of Quincy pupils attending 
local institutions of high school grade is more than 
twenty-seven for every 1,000 people. 

Unless Fitchburg offers educational facilities similar 
to those of Quincy, it seems to me hardiy proper to com- 
pare the ratio of high school membership to population 
with that of the Quincy high school. 

I agree most heartily with Principal Chapin in his views 
about the true mission of the high school. I desire, also, 
to express my admiration of Principal Chapin’s ex- 
traordinary success, not simply in incresang the member- 
ship of his school, but in improving it in every way. 

Still, solong as thereis a “fighting chance,’ I must 
claim for Quincy the record for rapid increase. 

Frederic Allison Tupper, 
Head Master Quincy High School. 


“The years glide by; stand strong and true, 
The good thou canst, Oh, quickly do! 


Let gentle words soothe woe and pain, 
We shall not pass this way again.” 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


's DICTIONARY OF CLASSICAL LITERA- 

Sete AND ANTIQUITIES. Edited by Harry Thurs- 
ton Peck. Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Nominally, a knowledge of classic literature is not as 

scholastically indispensable as in times past, practically 

itis moreimportant. In proportion as scholarship ceases 
to be distinguished by knowledge of classical characters 
and characteristics, the necessity of the ordinary 
man being familiar with the more important personages 
of classic literature is emphasized. While not a requi- 
site to good mental discipline to master so much Latin 
and Greek as of old, it is more important that every man 
of ordinary intelligence should have at command a classi- 
cal encyclopaedia in which every mythological and classi- 
cal reference is fully but concisely stated. The best 
book prepared to meet this scholarly and professional de- 
mand is ‘““Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Literature and 
Antiquities,” a work of 1,700 pages of 1,100 words each, 
or alibrary of ordinary books. The real merit of the 
book, however, is not in its vastness, but in the quality of 
literary work by means of which the most interesting and 
essential features are given, and every character and al- 
lusion included. The illustrations, maps, and charts are 

a feature of special value. 

THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. Abridged Edi- 
tion. By James Bryce. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 6547 pp. 

This is not a condensation of the large two-volume edi- 
tion, but a re-writing by Mr. Bryce of nearly the whole 
subject, that it may be placed within the reach of people 
of limited means. Few books have been written from 
which the ordinary man could profit more by reading and 
owning. The only misfortunes of the larger book were 
size and expense, both of which are remedied in this new 
volume, in which Mr. Bryce has been materially assisted 
by Professor Jesse Macy of the department of history in 
Iowa College. Many men have written in a scholarly, 
discriminating way upon American institutions, but no 
other has succeeded in writing a book indispensable to a 
critical and scholarly study of our institutions from an 
historic and economic standpoint. In its present form 
this is certain to be the standard college text-book in its 
department. 

IRRFAHRTEN. By Von Friedrich Gerstacker. Edited 
by Marion P. Whitney. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
145 pp. 

Little need be said beyond the announcement that 
Gerstacker’s story of ‘“Irrfahrten” has been issued in a 
form eminently suited for class use, edited by Miss Whit- 
ney. There is the usualand delig*tfully briefintroduction, 
abundant notes, and a number o. exercises based upon 
the text. The whole makes a text-book which many 
teachers will undoubtedly use with much success. 


THE OXFORD MANUALS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Edited by C. W. C. Oman. New York: Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons. Price, each volume, 50 cents. 

THE MAKING OF THE ENGLISH NATION. (B. C. 
55--1135 A. D.) By C. G. Robertson. 

KING AND- BARONAGE. (1135--1327). By W. H. 
Hutton. 


The resident teachers of English history at Oxford Uni- 
versity have combined, under the leadership of Mr. Oman, 
to provide a text-book of their subject, divided into six 
parts or volumes of a trifle over 100 papers each, in which 
the different instructors will each treat of the period with 
which he is most familiar. The advantages of the scheme 
are obvious, and the dangers, if one may judge by the two 
volumes which have been issued, bid fair to be success- 
fully avoided. Both Mr. Richardson and Mr. Hutton 
treat their periods with that easy breadth of view and the 
careful, truthful condeuration, which can only come 
through long familiarity with and frequent handling of 


Heath’s English Classics. 


’ 
Tennyson’s The Princess. 
With Introduction and Interpretative No'es by ANDREW J. 
GEORGE, A.M., Master in KE: glish in the Newton (Mass.) 
High School, Cloth. Illustrated. 236 pages. 40 cts. 


Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. 


With Notes by A. J. Gzorce. Cloth. Illustrated. 


[00 pages. 
30 cents. me 


Select Poems of Burns. 


Contains 118 poems, chronologically arranged. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossary by A. J. GeorGeE. Cloth. 
Ijustrated. 406 pages. 90 cents. 


‘‘In many respects the freshest, most interesting and useful vol- | 


ume year has called forth, Among the 
countless editions of Burns it stands alone as one that is rea - 
ited.’”’— Charlton Black. 


Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with | 


America. 
With Notes and References by A. J. GkorGr. Boards. 119 
pages. 30 cents. 
“This edition is commended to teachers.” — The Critic. 


Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration. 


Wirth Introduction and Notes by A. J. GeorGE. 


Boards. 
pages. 20 cents. ards. 55 


Descriptive circulars free. 


| 


| 


The Arden Shakespeare. 


The greater plays in their literary aspect, edited by scholars of 
literary as well as academic distinction. Each with Intro- 
duction, Notes, Glossary, and Essay on Metre: based on 


the Globe text. Cloth. Each play, 40 cents. 
READY : 

HAMLET. JULIUS CESAR. 

MACBETH, RICHARD II. 


AS YOU LIKE IT. RICHARD III, 
TWELFTH NIGHT. HENRY V. 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


The remaining plays are in preparation. 


The Arden Shakespeure has received the cordial commendation of 
nearly every prominent teacher of English in this country. 

Special circular containing opinions from Harvard, Yale, Johns 
Hopkins, Chicago, Princeton, Cornell, Virginia, and two hundred 


other representative institutions, sent free on request. This circular 


also contains a suggestive article on ** The Teaching of English: Crit- 
ical or Literary ?”’ 


Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound. 


With Introduction and copious Notes for students’ use, by 
Vipa D. Scupper, M.A., Professor of English Literaiure in 
Wellesley College. Cli th, Illustrated. 225 pages. 60 cts. 


“A very satisfactory volume.” — The Dial. 


Select Poems of Wordsworth. 


Contains 168 poems, chosen to illustrate the growth of the 
poet’s mind and art. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
A. J. Cloth. 452 pages. go cents, 


Books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


D. C. HEATH & CO,, Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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Scribner’s Text Books Just Published. 


History of Philosophy 


Europe in the Middle Age 


By Oliver J. Thatcher 
& Ferdinand Schwill, 
Professors of History, 
University of Chicago, 
with Maps. 12mo 
$2.00, net. 


§§§§ 


§ §§ § 


‘*It corresponds more nearly to 
my ideas of what is adapted to a 
college class beginning the study 
of medieval history than any other 
text-book before the public.” — 
Professor Ricuarp A. Rice, Will- 
tams College. 


‘“‘ Saving Duruy’s ‘ Histoire du 
Moyen Age,’ I am acquainted with 
no single volume that equals this 
book in excellence for the period 
of which it treats, and itis superior 
to Duruy in its treatment of all 
questions having reference to 
Islam and the East. It is an ad- 
mirable and interesting text-book.” 
—Professor Epwin A. GRosvVENOR 


‘*T shall use it in my class... . 
I think this book is better adapted 
for a text-book than any we have 
had _ before.”—Professor D. C. 
Munro, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


‘*It not only embodies the facts 
which are necessary to a proper 
conception of the period, but pre- 
sents them in a form that cannot 
fail to prove interesting to the 
reader. On this ground, no less 
than for its scientific accuracy, I 
believe the book will be welcomed 
by teachers and students.”— Pro- 
fessor J. H. Dusss, Franklin and 
Marshall College. 


By Alfred Weber, Pro- 
fessor in theUniversity 
of Strasburg. Trans- 
lated by Frank Thilly, 
Ph.D., Professor of 
Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, 
from the Fifth French 
Edition, revised and 
enlarged, with Bibli- 
ography, 8vo, ®2.50 
net. 


‘* For its size, its clearness, its 
proportion, it is adapted better for 
an ordinary college text-book than 
any extant general history of phi- 
losophy.’”’— Professor WiuLL1amM 
James, Harvard University. 


‘*Weber’s expositions are always 
clear and forcible, and are marked 
by a human interest which is 
likely to attract readers, and Pro- 
fessor Thilly’s additions seem to 
we to render the English edition a 
still more valuable book than the 
original.’ — Professor T. E. 
CREIGHTON, Cornell University. 


‘*T regard it as the best single- 
volume history of philosophy, 
covering the whole field, and 
adapted to the needs of beginners, 
thus far published.” — Professor 
G. M. Duncan, Yale University. 


‘*T find it a work of remarkable 
merit. . . . The author has 
shown rare wisdom in the selec- 


tion of his material and is most 


happy in his presentation of it. 
ah Weber’s History of Phi- 
losophy should take the foremost 
rank in its class.” — Professor 
Joun E. Williams Col- 


lege. 


The author, Dr. Wexner, says of the translation: ‘‘ As far as I am able to judge of it, the 


Amherst College. 


‘*A most serviceable text-book. Both in style and compass, it is popular and convenient, 
and it will fill a place not only as a text-book, but as a general history.”— The Churchman. 


. PSYCHOLOGICAL METHODS OF TEACHING AND 
STUDYING LANGUAGES. 


French Series, No. 2. 
THE FACTS OF LIFE (LES FAITS; CLASS-ROOF CONVERSATIONS 


French Series, No. 1, 


_DE LA VIE). IN FRENCH. 
Idiomatically described and systematically ar-| A graduated set of Elementary Exercises fot 
ranged. Forminga Text-book for the meth-| the practice of the Subjective Language. | processes of social development. 


odical study of the French Vocabulary.| Forming an introduction to the Language of 
By Vicror Betis and Howarp Swan. 8vo.| Thought. By Vicror Betis and Howarp 
80 cents, net. Swan. 8vo. 


80 cents, net. that has yet appeared. 


translation is the best possible, and the book is even a good deal improved by the bibliographical 
notes and the index with which Mr. Thilly has amplified it.” 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. 


By Artuur Farrpanxs, Ph. D., Yale University. 8vo. With exhaustive 
Bibliography. $2.00, net. 

Dr. Fairbanks has succeeded in preparing a brief introduction to the science of Sociology 
which makes clear to the reader the scope and importance of the subject, without undertaking to 
discuss it in its controversial aspects. His aim is both scientific and practical. He_ defines 
society, clearly states the problems which are involved in the social relation, and discusses the 


To students of politics, of economics, of psychology and phi- 


losophy, and of history, the book will be one of the greatest interest, while those engaged di- 
rectly in studying or teaching the subject will find it by far the most serviceable handbook 


We shall be glad to send our Descriptive Text -Book Catalogue and Special Circulars to any address. Correspondence in regard to the 


introduction of books is cordially invited. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


NEW YORK 


CITY. 


the subject in all its phases. Having worked together as 
teachers, each understands how best to fit his narrative 
into the other, leaving surprisingly few disjointed points 
of contact. The chapters are supplied with maps and 
genealogical tables, but one misses the references to other 
books for reference or for supplementary reading, which 
constitute so important a part of contemporary American 
historical text-books. 

A-BIRDING ON A BRKunvO. By Florence A. Merriam. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 226 pp. Price, $1.25. 
The authoress invites our attention to a special class 

of birds found at Twin Oaks in Southern California, and 
describes them as they came under her own observation. 
Her notes, which she has expounded into a delightful vol- 
ume, were taken from March to May, 1889, and from 
March to July, 1894. Fifty-nine different species of birds 
are referred to and described, and nineteen beautiful il- 
lustrations adorn the book. These illustrations are from 
drawings of birds and nests by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, 
and from photographs taken in the valley, and they in- 
clude also photographs of eucalyptus trees, which adorn 
the forest at Los Angeles. A full index of the subject 
matter of the book and a special index to illustrations 
are appended. 

LESSONS IN VOCAL EXPRESSION. By S. S. Curry. 
310 pp. Price, $1.25. 

IMAGINATION AND DRAMATIC INSTINCT. By S. 
S. Curry. 369 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Dr. Curry is a thoroughly scholarly student of philos- 
ophy and literature, and is, withal, an earnest and suc- 
cessful instructor in both literature and oratory. His 
years of experience in writing, lecturing, teaching, and 
administering a school of expression all contribute to the 
success of his ‘‘Lessons in Vocal Expression,” and the 
outlining of practical steps for the development of ‘‘Im- 
agination and Dramatic Instinct.’ The selections are 
from a wide range of masters, and are carefully arranged 
for classroom and individual study. Each volume has a 
carefully-prepared and complete index. 


AMBRICAN AND BRITISH AUTHORS. By Frank V. 

Irish. Columbus, O. Price, $1.25. 

This text-book will be highly prized by students of 
literature, bringing them in very close touch with the 
works of the best authors, both American and English. 
As a text-book for the schoolroom it will take a high 
rank, not only for the actual matter it contains, but also 
for the spirit of loyalty and earnestness with which its 
pages abound. For home use it leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. The portraits and pictures of the homes of leading 
American authors give additional value to the book. 


NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. By Henry T. Loomis 
and Harry C. Ditmer. Cleveland, O.: The Practical 
Text-Book Company. Cloth. 376 pp. Price, $1.25. 
Whatever may be the tendency in public school work, 

the commercial schools make no attempt to slight arith- 


metic. These authors, successful teachers in the Spen- 
cerian Commercial school of Cleveland, have presented 
an exhaustless treatment of the subject, covering every 
branch with great vigor and much ingenuity. It is an ad- 
mirable treatment of all phases of the subject. 


SECOND YEAR IN FRENCH. By L. C. Syms. New 
York: American Book Company. Linen. 12mo. 287 
pp. Price, $1.00. 

This book completes a course designed to train stu- 
dents not only to read, but to speak and write the Jan- 
guage. In the “Second Year in French,” the general plan 
has been so arranged as to give an almost equal space and 
time to reading, conversation, translation, and grammar. 
The most striking features of the book are the reading 
lessons and conversation exercises written or arranged 
by the author to illustrate exactly the grammatical object 
of each lesson. Through these easy lessons, children are 
trained tospeak the language as they learn it, and ac- 
quire almost unconsciously a knowledge of the essential 
and most practical rules of French grammar. 

RAND & McNALLY ELEMENTARY GEOGRA- 
PHY. Cloth. 152 pp 3 
Rarely have any text-books of so much importance as a 

series of geographies introduced themselves to the public 
with so flattering an endorsement as their adoption by 
the second largest city in the country; this is the state- 
ment made by the publishers in sending out these books. 
The grammar school geography has already been re- 
viewed in the Journal. The primary school geography is 
made on the topical plan, divided into fifty-five lessons, by 
which is not meant that each lesson is to be mastered in 
a day by the little pupils to whom it is adapted. There is 
nothing startling in the text, either in what is said or 
omitted. In clear, practical style theauthors tell the chil- 
dren what they wish them to know. The striking fea- 
ture of the book is its illustrations, which are numerous, 
varied, suggestive, and attractive. 

How to See the Point and Place It—Punctuation With- 
out Rules of Grammar—is No. 1 in the Points for the Peo- 
ple Series. This consists of rules and suggestions for 
punctuation by John G. Scott. Paper, 4% x 6. Price, 15 
cents. New York: 154 West 35th Street. 


Helen W. Merritt has written and published (Los An- 
geles) a nineteen-page pamphlet on “Physical Culture 
and Development of the Voice,” in which she claims great 
result in chest enlargement and vocal endurance by the 
application of her methods of lying, standing, and exer- 
cising. 

In the ‘‘American History Leaflet,”’ No. 26 (New York: 
A. Lovell & Co.), Professor Hart of Harvard has reprinted 
the most important portions of President Lincoln’s state 
papers, which bear upon the questions of the civil warand 
the states of the union. These selections will be supple- 
mented, in a succeeding issue, by extracts from the same 
series of papers, relating to slavery. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers have made a fine contribution to 
classical study in the publication of Harper's ‘+ Dictionary of 
Classical Literature and Antiquities,” edited by Professor H. 
T. Peck of Columbia University. Professor Charles E. Ben- 
nett of Cornell University says of it in the January Educa- 
tional Review: ‘‘No reader can fail to recognize in it the 
labors of a true scholar, or to receive from it fresh help and 
fresh impulse for his own work. Professor Peck is to be con- 
gratulated on rendering so solid a service to the cause of classi- 


eal learning and education.” 
The book appeared last November as a single volume, but 


the publishers are preparing a two-volume edition in cloth 
binding, which will be ready shortly. 

Phillips & Fisher’s ‘‘ Elements of Geometry” is another 
contribution to the cause of education made by the Harpers. 
It illustrates solid geometry in a manner never before at- 
tempted. The photographic reproduction of actual models is 


a happy invention. It has already been adopted for Yale, 
Cornell, Johns Hopkins, Boston University, Wesleyan (Mid- 
dletown), Amherst, Bates, Berkeley School (New York), St. 
Paul's School (Concord), Hotehkiss School (Lakeville), and 
many other leading colleges and high schools. The volume 
containing the Plane geometry separate was published the last 
week in December. 

The interest aroused by Catharine Aiken’s “ Method of 
Mind-Training,” will probably be duplicated on the publication 
of Mary R. Alling-Aber’s work entitled ‘An Experiment in 
Education; also the Ideas which Inspired It and which were 
Inspired by It.” Thisis a most interesting account of some 
original methods in teaching adopted by Mrs. Alling-Aber, 
which were attended with extraordinary results. Messrs. 
Harper will doubtless be able to announce it sometime during 
the current month. They expect to publish shortly, also, 
a revision of Smith’s ‘‘ Smaller Greece,” by C. L. Brownson, 
instructor in Greek in Yale University. The book has been 
set up in a larger type than the old edition, and will appear 
with new illustrations and a new binding, 

The ‘* Theory of Physics” by Dr. Joseph S. Ames of Johns 
Hopkins University will be published within a few weeks. 
The author has divided his subject into five books treating of 
mechanics and properties of matter, sound, heat, electricity, 
and magnetism, and light, respectively. He gives a concise, 
logical statement of the fundamental experiments on which 
the science of physics is based, and of their explanation, in 
terms of modern theories. 

A widespread interest in the subject of modern Greek has 
been aroused by the recent publication, also by the Harpers, 
of Stedman’s ‘*‘ Medern Greek Mastery ” and Jannaris’s ‘* Eng- 
lish-Greek Dictionary.” A movement is on foot in Europe 
to introduce the study of modern Greek regularly into the 
curriculum of the leading universities, and there is little doubt 
but that these books will help to popularize the study in this 
country. Dr. Jannaris is also preparing a Greek-English 
dictionary, but the date of its publication has not yet been 
announced. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


This preparation, by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate the headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 


Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., 
says :— 

“Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia, 
and neuralgia ; and think it is giving 
great satisfaction when it is thoroughly 
tried.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


January 15: Berkshire County Teachers’ 
Association, Pittsfield, Mass. 

February 16--18: Department of Superin- 
tendents N. E. A., Indianapolis, Ind. 
February 26--27: New York Art Teachers’ 

Association, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
April 19--21: International Kindergarten 
Union, St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

The report of the State Industrial Schoo! 
for Girls at Hallowell was presented to 
the governor and council Tuesday, show- 
ing that institution to be in a most satis- 
factory condition. 

President Hyde thus defines the true 
province of the school: “The true prov- 
ince of the school is to impart a knowledge 
and love of the laws and forms of nature, 
the thoughts and deeds of man. Educa- 
tion begins in the experiences, the author- 
ity, the affection of the home. The prov- 
ince of the public schools is to show the 
child that the same reason and law and 
love that animate the home also rule the 
universe. The school is to make the child 
at home in the larger world of men and 
things, the master of its forces, the minis- 
ter of its laws, the possessor of its treas- 
ures, the sharer of its joys.” 

The Maine Pedagogical Society closed 
its annual meeting at Lewiston December 
31, 1896. The following-named officers 
were elected: President, H. K. White, 
Bangor; vice-president, S. I. Graves, 
Augusta; secretary and treasurer, A. P. 
Irving, Rockland. Resolutions, including 
the following, are to be pressed before the 
next legslature: “That all teachers who 
teach in Maine after August, 1899, be re- 
quired to hold a certificate from a state 
board of examiners as a certificate for 
granting state money in the towns em- 
ploying them; that training schagols for 
teachers be held during the summer vaca- 
tion for at least four weeks; that teachers 
shall be trained in methods and as to 
studies they are called to teach: that 
towns having fewer than thirty schools be 
encouraged to unite for the purpose of se- 
curing an expert superintendent, who 
shall give his entire time to the super- 
vision of the schools in grouped towns. 


The New England Conservatory of 
Music, Franklin square, Boston, Mass., is 
undoubtedly the best equipped school of 
music in the world. Its pupils are always 
in demand as teachers on account of their 
superior musical knowledge and their 
practical readiness in applying it. In ad- 
dition, the conservatory offers the best in- 
struction in oratory and modern lan- 
guages. The charge is extremely small 
when its advantages, as compared with 
by similar schools, are con- 

. 
oa Prospectus sent free upon appli- 


L. P. Gerrish, A. B., a graduate from 
Bates College, has been elected principal 
of Lisbon high school. Miss Bessie W. 
Gerrish has been appointed assistant in 
the Cony high school at Augusta. 

Chester B. Allen, a graduate from Wor- 
cester Polytechnical Institute and Gotten- 
gen University of Germany, has been en- 
gaged as principal of Camden high school. 

Lewiston gave the Maine Pedagogical 
Society a cordial welcome at their holiday 

neeting. 

The alumni and students of the State 
College had a reunion at Belfast, Decemver 
26, 1896. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Robinson Seminary alumni held their 
annual reunion in Exeter December 31. A 
feature of the proceedings was a paper by 
Mrs. William B. Burlingame of Concord 
on “The State Federation of Woman's 
Clubs,” in the list of which the seminary 
alumni stands first. Prominent visiting 
attendants were Alice Brown, the author, 
and Dr. S. Ellen Palmer, both of Boston, 
and both seminary graduates in 1876. 

GOFFSTOWN. The principal of the 
high school has resigned. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. At the closing session of the 
school board for 1896, Dr. William J. Gal- 
livan, who had been appointed on a special 
committee to consider the expediency of 
petitioning the commonwealth to assume 
the charge of the Boston normal school, 
reported that the committee deemed it in- 
expedient. An additional appropriation 
of $11,140 was made for the erection of a 
new grammar school in the Harris district. 

The following-named principalsof even- 
ing schools were elected: Henry H. Fol- 
som, Lyman school; Orris L. Beverage, 
Mather’school; John A. Bret, Washington 
Allston school. 

The board voted that the new school- 
house at the corner of South and Hewlett 
streets, Roslindale, be named the Long- 
fellow school, in honor of Henry W. Long- 
fellow. 

BOSTON. The Boston school board for 
1897 organized on Monday, January 11, by the 
choice of Henry ID. Huggan as president, in 
place of Isaac F. Paul, president in 1896. It 
is unusual to ‘‘turn down” a president after 
one year’s service, but many circumstances 
conspired to this change. Mr. Paul is one of 
the best equipped men for school committee 
service thatthe board has had for many years, 
and he made a phenomenal record for success 
on the floor. His opposition grew out of the 
committee appointments a year ago, which 
were disappointing to some members, who ap- 
parently have not forgotten the annoyance, to 
the unusual influence of the sub-committee on 
public property the past year, to the great vic- 
tory at the last election of the ticket which did 
not represent Mr. Paul's ticket of a year ago, 
and partly to his misfortune in giving untimely 
information which proved to be misinformation, 
by which a saloon was located within the pro- 
hibited limits of a schoolhouse. His defeat 
was comparatively easy (fourteen to nine), be- 
cause Mr. Huggan is also a man of good ex- 
perience and ability, and to anunusual degree 
commands the respect of the board and of the 
community. The public has reason to expect 
exceptionally good work from the school board 
of 1879. 

At a meeting of the Massachusetts 
School Suffrage Association, held at 5 
Park street November 19, George A. Wal- 
ton of the state board of education read a 
paper recommending a tax of one mill on 
all property in the state for the payment 
of teachers. This would take money from 
the rich centres to distribute in impov- 
erished towns. Mrs. M. P. C. Billings dis- 
approved of graded schools in the coun- 
try where there is only a small attendance 
Mrs. M. A. Everett read a short paper on 
schools. Dr. Salome Merritt made the 
closing remarks, which were strongly in 
favor of the country school of the past 
gceneration, and strongly criticised the 
present method of extra study out of 
school. 

The second annual reunion of the 
Brookline high school, class of °95, was 
held December 28 at Young’s. At the 
business meeting the following-named 
officers were elected: Marshall Stearns. 
president; W. P. Winch, secretary and 
treasurer; F. B. Taylor and J. B. Niver. 
Jr., executive committee. 

The Boston Latin school, class of ’84. 
dined December 28 at the Quincy house. 
Addresses were made by Hon. John F. 
Vitzgerald, Senator-elect James EB. Galli- 
van, Dr. Frank E. Bateman, Dr. William 
J. Gallivan of the Boston school board, 
and Rey. Herman Page of Fall River. 

A large number of pupils have applied 
for admission to the new evening schools 
cpened at the Mather schoolhouse, Meet- 
ing-house Hill, Dorchester, and the pros- 
pects of this school are excellent. 

The committee in charge of the recitals 
by selected pupils from the New England 
Conservatory of Music has decided to hold 


The first few minutes of a fire is the 
critical time; a quarter of a minute is 
worth idee Millions may be lost in 
that time. When anyone is sick every 
instant is precious, particularly at the be- 
ginning before disease gets any headway. 

When you first begin to feel ‘ below 
the mark ”; when you are not getting all 
the strength you need out of your food, 
when you are languid and indisposed, it 
is time to try the toning, strengthening 
effect of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery. It ‘‘extinguishes’’ disease 
by making rich, healthy blood, full of the 
life-giving red corpuscles which drive out 
disease and flood the vital organs with 
fresh vitality. 

Every disease which has its seat in the 
blood is cured by this marvelous ‘‘ Dis- 
covery”? after all other remedies have 
failed. Its effects seem little short of 
miraculous in curing obstinate, chronic 
throat and bronchial difficulties and even 
consumption. 

‘*Run-down ”’ people, delicate women, 
pale and puny children gain flesh, 
strength, color and nerve force by using 
this marvelous ‘‘ Discovery.’’ It does 
not make flabby fat like so many ‘‘ emul- 
sions,’’? but hard, healthy, muscular tis- 
sues. At all medicine stores. 


The first two are to be Tuesday after- 
noons, February 2 and March 2, and the 
third to be Tuesday evening, Aprii 6. 

The following are the prizes offered by 
the faculty of Harvard University for the 
current vear: The George B. Sohier prize 
of $250 is for the first time offered for the 
best thesis presented by a candidate for 
honors in English or in modern literature. 
This is open to all undergraduates and 
resident graduates in the graduate school, 
and also to students of Radcliffe College. 
The Sales prize will, for the first time, be 
awarded to the best scholar in Spanish, to 
be determined on the basis of proficiency 
in Spanish composition. This prize is 
open to all undergraduates. A Ropes prize 
of $150 is offered for the best essay upon 
“The Execution of the Due d’Enghien.” 
This prize can be competed for by all stu- 
dents of Harvard and the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Professors Trowbridge and Richards of 
Harvard claim to have recently discovered 
a remarkable property of the new element, 
argon. This element is shown to exhibit 
great sensitiveness in electrical waves. 
When in the form of rarefied gas, it 1s 
made to exhibit either a bright red or a 
beautiful blue color. 

Harvard College observatory has re- 
corded several new discoveries of stars 
having peculiar spectra, and some new 
variable stars in theconstellations of Crux 
and Cygnus. And it addsto the interestof 
the facts to know that these discoveries 
were made by two ladies, viz.: Mrs. Flem- 
ing and Miss Louisa D. Wells. Mrs. Flem- 
ing had reported eight stars, and Miss 
Wells has discovered that one star which 
astronomers have considered fixed is 
variable. 

W. O. Cartwright, superintendent of the 
district including Harwich, Brewster, 
Crleans, and Eastham, has been elected tu 
succeed Mr. Haley at Georgetown and 
Rowley, who goes to Milford. Mr. Cart- 
wright, who was formerly in the Haver- 
hill high school, thus returns to his old 
locality. His work on the Cape has been 
characterized by vigor and strength, and 
as a man of culture and large experience 
in school matters he has left a marked im- 
pression on the schools under his charge. 

MALDEN. The school board for 1897 
have elected Aaron C. Dowse chairman, 
and Samuel Tilden secretary. The assist- 


J 

Bronenitis. Sudden changes of the 
weather causes Bronchial Troubles. 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ will give 
effective relief. 


ant teachers in.the high school have asked 
for an increase of $75 per annum to their 
salary. 

WORCESTER. The newly-elected 
school committee have organized, re-elect- 
ing Charles M. Thayer chairman, and 
George I. Alden vice-chairman. 


CONNECTICUT. 

President Rayinond of the Wesleyan 
University has leave of absence for the 
present collegiate year. He will devote 
the time to rest and to the study of the 
systems of education in England, France, 
and Germany. Vice-President Van Vleck 
will preside over the college. 

Dr. H. A. Starks has been elected lec- 
turer of ethics and evidences of Chris- 
tianity; A. B. Faust is to be the associate 
professor of German; Max Farrand, in- 
structor in history; F. G. Benedict, in 
structor in chemistry; George H. Ling. 
instructor in mathematics; Charles H. 
Judd, instructor in philosophy. 

The superintendent and school board o/ 
New Haven are receiving high commenda- 
ton for the wisdom of their action and the 
work they have accomplished in the in- 
terest of education in that city during the 
past year. A leading paper, in comment- 
ing upon the subject, says: ‘‘The result of 
such a policy as has been adopted musi 
inevitably be a steady improvement in the 
standard of New Haven schools, already of 
such a character as to attract the attention 
and favorable comment of leading schoo! 
men throughout the country.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

The annual meeting of the State Asso- 
ciation of School Commissioners and 
Superintendents was held at Niagara Falls 
January 5--7. 

We give some points of the papers and 
discussions of the most general interest. 

Commissioner F. R. Smith: Why is it 
that the boys and girls from ‘“‘the little red 
schoolhouses” in the country surpass the 
city children in life work? Seven-tenths 
of the distinguished persons of the country 
came from the rural schools. 

State Superintendent Skinner: If we 
had ideal teachers we might, perhaps, dis- 
pense with superintendents, but as mat- 
ters are, the superintendent is the import- 
ant factor, and his first and great duty is 
to inspire his teachers. All education is 
a farce which does not lead boys and girls 
to a higher life, and all forms of education 
are weak which do not lead to better citi- 
zenship. Let the supervisor speak in a 
kindly spirit that will reach the heart of 
his teachers, and they, thus inspired, will 
transmit the inspiration to their pupils. 

Commissioner G. G. Royce: When | 
enter a school of two or three pupils, I find 
it difficult toinspire them; teachers become 
stagnant from inactivity. Teachers and 
children need enthusiasm. Small schools 
should be consolidated, and school authori- 
ties should provide for carrying to and 
from the schoolhouse children living at a 
distance, Many commissioners have 
schools scattered over so large a territory 
that about all he can do is to ride by and 
salute the American flag. 

Commissioner C. H. Howell paid a glow- 
ing tribute to the services of State Super- 
intendent Skinner, referring to his large- 
hearted interest in the school children of 
the state. 

Commissioner Myra L. Ingalsbee de- 
scribed the good results derived from 
school exhibits at county fairs. 

Professor M. T. Scudder of the Regents’ 
office read a paper strongly urging atten- 
tion to rural schools, to the study of nature 
to make children observers of matters of 
the highest importance to farmers. 

F. A. Converse, instructor at farmers’ 
institutes, spoke in the same vein. He 
said that the man who now succeeds in 
farming must be educated. He needs 
something more than mere ability to work. 


$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure now known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to eure. Send for list of testi- 
monials. 

Address, IF’. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
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He needs education. The hope of agri- 
culture lies in the boys and girls, who 
should learn its elementary principles in 
the rural schools. 

Superintendent John Kennedy. The 
migration of farmers to large towns and 
cities is due to the desire of parents to give 


their children educational advantages 
which the poor country schools cannot 
give.. 


State Attendance Officer A. W. Wright 
spoke very encouragingly of the good 
effects of the new law of compulsory at- 
tendance. 

L. O. Wiswell, director of school libra- 
ries, described the workings of the graded 
course of study now adopted generally in 
the state. 

Commissioner C, E.Edgerton: Teachers 
having once passed creditably for a sec- 
ond grade certificate should not be re- 
quired to be again examined on the same 
subjects. The adoption of the township 
system and free text-books would be a 
great boon. 

Commissioner Martha Van Rensselaer 
claimed that school commissioners should 
be required to pursue a course of profes- 
sional training. 

Hon. E. T. Corson, state commissioner 
of edneation of Ohio, being called upon, 
said: “lam not entirely in sympathy with 
the common sentiment that our country 
echools are entirely wrong, yet they have 
defects and should be improved. Still, at 
the present time the country school is in 
danger from an overdose of system, which 
the cities are trying to get rid of. What 
is really needed is to create in the minds 
of the people a genuine educational senti- 
ment. Education comes from downright 
hard work; some people are trying to 
convince us that there is some royal road 
to learning. Another thing needed in our 
school system is good common sense. The 
personality of the teacher is an important 
element of success. Even a poor educa- 
tional system with a good teacher may re- 
sult in a good scuool. We shall never 
have better teachers until we pay them 
better salaries.” 

Superintendent Fuller of the State 
school for the blind at Batavia urged 
teachers to inform the people that the 
state had made ample provision for the edu- 
cation of blind children, without call for 
tuition, books, or board. Industrial edu- 
cation is also included, 

Miss Gratia L. Rice, state instructor in 
drawing, said that the teaching of drawing 
in the schools has been a success, and the 
people now appreciate its importance. 

Hon. Charles R. Skinner gave the even- 
ing address. He extended a cordial greet- 
ing to the large number of commissioners 
who have just taken office, urged upon 
them faithful performance of their im- 
portant and arduous duties, paid a merited 
tribute to the efficiency of the lady commis- 
sioners, and feelingly referred to the death 
of Commissioner W. H. Whitney, which 
occurred a few weeks after his election. 

Inspector James L. Hughes of Toronto: 
The inspector should be an inspiration to 
his teachers, even when not present. The 
inspector must be a leader, but it is better 
to give suggestions than instructions. 

Professor A. S. Downing, supervisor of 
training classes, spoke of the duty of com- 
missioners to sustain any training classes 
located in their respective districts, and 
should withhold certificates from gradu- 
ates of training classes, if he is not satis- 


fied that they are well qualified for their 
work. 

Inspector W. S. Mason stated that he 
had visited half of the training classes, 
and had not learned of a single graduate 
of one of those classes who had desired 
a position as a teacher and had failed to 
secure one, 

The next meeting will be held at Sara- 
toga. The foilowing officers were elected: 
President, C. H. Howells, Queens county; 
vice-presidents, G. G. Royce, St. Lawrence 
county, Adelaide L. Harris, Niagara 
county; secretaries, Cora A. Davis, Oneida 
county, S. L. Stivings, Wyoming county; 
treasurer, F. W. McElroy, Wyoming 
county. 

NEW YORK. The Schoolmasters’ As- 
scciation of New York and vicinity held 
its seventy-fourth regular monthly meet- 
ing January 9, 187, at Columbia College. 
Dr. Caskie Harrison delivered an address 
on “Some of Our Present Discontents.” 

It is proposed to erect a fine botanical 
building at a cost of $250,000 in the botani- 
cal gardens at Bronx River park, New 
York. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Ex-Superintendent Briggs of Beaver 
county is nowa teacher in the public 
schools of Philadelphia. 

Graham Wallas, a member of the [.on- 
don school board and a university exten- 
sion lecturer, has recently begun a course 
of lectures on “University Extension” in 
Philadelphia on Saturday evenings. ‘‘Lon- 
don,” he says, ‘‘had to face the same prob- 
lem, so perplexing to all large cities, of 
how to provide sufficient schools for chil- 


The city of Lockport, N. Y., adopted Free 
Text-Books this last summer, and adopted the 
‘* Holden System for Preserving Books,” con- 
sisting of the Holden Patent Book Covers, 
and Repairing Material, manufactured by the 
Holden Patent Book Cover Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


ducational Institutions. 
ENG LAND 


NSERVATORY 
Founded in 1853 by EBEN TOURJEE. 
Music. Elocution. Modern Languages. 


_Expert instruction from ee me | grades to 
highest artistic requirements. Oldest, largest, best. 
rospectus and calendar free. 


Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Teachers C ti - 
Teachers Wanted ! cistion* Scie? 
rium Building, Chicago, lll. 4,000 positions filled. 


BUY NO INCUBATOR 


and pay for it before 

giving it a trial. 
The firm who is afraid to 
let you try their incubator 
before buying it has no 
faith in their machine. We 
will sell you ours 


ON TRIAL 


NoT A CENT UNTIL TRIED, 
and a child can run it with 
five minutes’ attention aday. We won 


FIRST PRIZE WORLD'S FAIR, 


and will win you for a steady customer if you will 
only buy ours on trial. Our large catalogue will cost 
you 5 cents and give you $100 worth of practical infor- 
mation on poultry and incubators and the money there 
ts in the business. Plans for Brooders, Houses, etc., 
25e. N. B.— Send us the names of three persons inter- 
ested in poultry and 25 cents and we will send you “ The 
hicycle: Its Care and Repair,” a book of 180 subjects 
and 80 illustrations, worth $5 to any bicycle rider. 


VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 860. Delaware City, Del. 


Advertisers and Publishers 


save time and money by using 


CHALLEN’S RECORD BOOKS. 


Ruled, printed, and indexed for quick entry and 
reference. Descriptive circular on application. 
WALTER W. GEORGE, Publisher, 
2t] 150 Nassau St., New York. 


HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, A 

a Course for Supervisors of Music in 
Schools. Voice Culture a Specialty. 

Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 

College of Musicians, 
Apply for circulars to 
JULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 
Potsdam, 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BripcEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. Boypen, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 

‘ For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, W. P. BecKwitH, 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MAss. 

‘ For both sexes. 


For catalogues address 
CHARLES S. CHAPIN, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JomN G, THOMPSON, Principal, 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 

in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street. Ro-ton. 


00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


dren in the crowded districts. This was 
done, however, by making full use of the 
power given by parliament to the schoo! 
board of obtaining sites compulsorily. In 
that way only have we succeeded in pro- 
viding ample room, so that even now in 
the worst crowded districts we are enabled 
to furnish our schoois with playgrounds at 
least half an acre in area, even when this 
entails the necessity of pulling down fif- 
teen or twenty small buildings. The own- 
ers of such buidings are made an offer for 
their property which fully equals the sell- 
ing value, and if they refuse it an arbiter 
is appointed to determine the value, which 
is then paid them, plus 10 per cent. for the 
disturbance. In this manner we have 
made room for over 500,000 children since 
the creation of the school board by act of 
parliament in 1876, though at the enor- 
mous cost of $50,000,000. 


MARYLAND. 


The trustees and faculty of Johns Hop- 
kins University have formally accepted a 
subseription of $239,500 made by mer- 
chants of Baltimore and most of the mem- 
bers of the university, to tide the institu- 
tion over the financial difficulties occa- 
sioned by the failure of the Baltimore and 


Ohio railroad company to pay dividends. 
More than 200 persons were present on the 
occasion of acceptance, and addresses 
were made by President Gilman and others. 

Rey. Dr. Lyman Abbott is to give the 
Levering lectures at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity this year. The theme will be ‘The 
Bible as Literature.” 


After the ‘‘ Holden System for Preserving 
Books” was thoroughly examined at the offices 
of the U.S.Bureau of Public Instruction, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Interior Department, an official 
remarked: ‘Ido not see how Free Text-Book 
laws can be successfully operated, where econ- 
omy and eleanliness are at all desired, without 
the ‘Holden System for Preserving Books’ is 
adopted in conjunction.” The amount of 
money paid out annually for Text - Books, by 
Free Text-Book communities, runs into many 
millions of dollars. The Holden Patent Book 
Cover Co., of Springfield, Mass., assert that 
they can save fully one-third to fifty per cent. 
of this sum, by the increased life of the text- 
books, where their system is adopted. In many 
places where they are using them, officers have 
written them that the saving has been even 
greater than they claimed. This is a startling 
fact, and should have weight with any school 
board owning their own books. 
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The Encyclopedia Publishing Co., 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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CHILD STUDY BY KINDERGARTEN 
SECTION OF EDUCATIONAL 
WORKERS. 


REPORTED BY JOHN PIERCE. 


This association of teachers meets on 
the second Saturday of every month in the 
English high school building in Boston. 
The meeting on January 9 was the first in 
a series to be devoted to child study. A 
committee, composed of Miss Wheelock, 
Miss Arnold, Miss Fisher, Miss Lewis, 
and Supervisor Parker, were charged with 
forming a plan of organization for the 
work. 

Miss Wheelock, on calling the meeting 
to order, said that the child study in which 
kindergarten teachers are interested is not 


that of exact experiment which belongs to 
the university laboratory, but a study 
which would bring them into close ac- 
quaintance and sympathy with the chil- 
dren. What child study has done for the 
grammar school is very much like what 
the mother-play and games of Froebel 
have done for the kindergarten. 

Miss Sebring of the New York Teachers’ 
College said, in substance: “What does 
the child study movement mean? What 
is its special value for me? What is my 
special part in the work? These are the 
questions for us to ask ourselves. In the 
face of so much literature and so many 
syllabi, we must be careful to keep our 
balance. There is much of this that is 
useless to us and not of any permanent 
value. We have to deal not with the 
average, obtained from tabulating records, 
but with individual. We must study chil- 
dren with a view to teaching them. it is 
important for us to know the psychology 
of the interests, the temperament, the 
imagination, the will of the child, all his 
natural manifestations. We should cul- 
tivate the ‘psychological spirit,’ as Profes- 
sor Royce expresses it, the standpoint of 
observing the children, apart from judging 
them. Let us not turn aside from our own 
problems to take up those of others. We 
should know what others have done, and 
we may help in collecting statistics, but 
let us not forget that our main work is 
teaching, not studying, children. Child 
study should make us artists in teaching; 
to make our work artistic, we must study 
all the conditions under which we work, 
and adapt the work to these. 

“In the New York Teachers’ College, 
there are two lines of child study, in psy- 
chology and by observing in the training 
school. A topic; e. g., habit, is studied 
analytically and inductively, a syllabus or 
plan of observation is given them, so that 
they know what to look for; afterwards, 
they are called to account for their ob- 
servations. None of this is allowed to in- 
terrupt the regular work of the school. 

“We believe that kindergarten work 
should be based on child study; we try to 
get at the contents of the children’s minds 
when they enter school, and to learn of 
their home influences. But we do not de- 
pend on questioning the children about 
these things, for we feel that the results 
from this method are not reliable. Chil- 
dren are apt to give for answer the first 
thing that comes into their heads. Dr. 
Hall’s syllabi are suggestive to us, but not 
made our system.” 

Miss Arnold, supervisor of schools: I 
find more and more that many of my prob- 
lems would be solved if we knew the chil- 
dren better. We think too much of fol- 
lowing a course of study laid down for us 
by others. We should study our children, 
and adapt the course to them. Children 
differ much from each other in different 
schools in the same city, and yet they are 
s0 much alike that we can learn from each 
other and from those in other cities. Our 
work is so important that we ought to wel- 
come knowledge from any source. 

Miss Edmand, principal of training 
school, Lowell: We have done little work 
of an exact character; our chief aim has 
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been to put the teacher in touch with child 
life. We have tested vision and hearing 
in a rough, practical way. Temperament, 
suggestion, imitation, truancy are some of 
the topics we have studied, using Dr. 
Hall’s syllabi, and discussing results. 
We are keeping a record-book of all our 
children as to body, emotions, and will. 

Much good has been done in the homes, 
and the children have been made happier 
by the visits of the girls in the trainng 
school; in several cases, they have helped 
the older sisters to be more useful in the 
home. Most of the parents of our children 
work in the mills, so there is a wide field 
of usefulness open to our girls. 

Our chidren respond very fully and faith- 
fully to questions about their habits, how 
they spend the evenings, what they read, 
and the boys are ready to acknowledge 
that they smoke cigarettes, when they 
know they will not be scolded and pun- 
ished for it. By first getting such confes- 
sions, we can afterwards, take means to re- 
form them, and have been successful in 
many cases. Truancy among our children 
was most often caused by a desire to get 
cut of town and see the country, espe~ 
cially in the spring; sometimes a boy ran 
away to keep his dog with him; all chil- 
dren ought to be where they can havetheir 
pets. 

Miss Wiltse of Boston read an account 


- of work done in the Workingmen’s school 


in New York City. Observations are re- 
ecrded and kept on the card catalogue 
plan. The school is visited regularly by 
two physicians, who observe the children 
for themselves. If any records are kept 
of the children’s characteristics, care 
should be taken not to judge children too 
quickly; better state facts only. Miss 
Wiltse told of the little kindergarten girl 
who had made her schoolmates believe 
their teacher had died, and that she had 
seen her buried; the story turned out to 
be the effect of a vivid dream, but a hasty 
judgment would have called it a lie. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The January number of Appleton’s 
Popular Science Monthly presents a wide 
range of topics of general interest. David 
A. Wells, in this month’s installment of 


his “Principlesof Taxation,” gives the true 
meaning of a revenue tax and the right- 
fulness of using the taxing power to pro- 
tect weak industries or enforce morality. 
“An Object Lesson in Social Reform” is 
presented by Franklin Smith. Professor 
D. T. Macdougal concludes his account of 
“Botanic Gardens” with a fully-illustrated 
description of Tubingen and its botanists. 
A statement of “Our Present Knowledge 
of the Antarctic Regions,” with a map, is 
contributed by Professor Angelo Heilprin. 
There are two hygienic articles, one on 
“Consumption andConsumptives,” by Wil- 
liam L. Russell, M. D., and on ‘‘Disinfec- 
tion at Quarantine,” by M. E. Ward. Psy- 
chology is represented by Dr. William 
Hirsch’s article on “The Psychology of 
Genius,” and a paper on “The Popular 
Aesthetics of Color,” in which Professor 
Joseph Jastrow summarizes the prefer- 
ences expressed by 4,500 persons at the 
Chicago World’s Fair. There is a “Study 
in Race Psychology,” by Anna Tolman 
Smith. M. G. Renaud writes on the ‘“‘Evo- 
lution of the Carrier-Pigeon,’’ and there 
is a batch of entertaining descriptive arti- 
cles, including “Spiders and Their Ways,” 
illustrated; “Petroleum, Asphalt, and 
Bitumen”; “A Curious Canadian Iron 
Mine”; and “Affections and Jealousies of 
Lizards.” There is a biographical sketch 
of the late assistant secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Dr. George 
Brown Goode, with a portrait. In the 
Editor’s Table “Anxious Orthodoxy and 
Growing Illiteracy,’ or rather growing 
neglect of the mother tongue, are dis- 
cusseli. The other departments are well 
filled with minor items. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Fifty cents a number; 
$5.00 a year. 


—The North American Review for Janu- 
ary has a paper by Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge of Massachusetts, entitled “The 
Meaning of the Votes.” Poultney Bige- 


low writes on ‘‘The German Press and the 
United States,” while M. E. J. Kelley, from 
the workingman’s point of view, discusses 
the effect of “Strikes as a Factor in Prog- 
ress.”” An essay on ‘‘Genius in Children” 
is contributed by Andrew Lang, and in 
“Pending Problems,” the Hon. Albion W. 
Tourgee sets forth the character of the 
financial problems with which the incom- 
ing administration will have to deal. A 
paper from the pen of T. W. Russell, M. P., 
treats of the “Root Difficulties of Irish 
Government,” and ‘Some Aspects of the 
Drama of To-day” are presented by Her- 


bert Beerbohm Tree, the well-known 
actor. Under the title of “Folly of Differ- 
ential Duties,” Captain John Codman 
pleads for the revival of American ship- 
building. Hon. Lloyd Bryce recounts 
some remarkably interesting reminis- 
cences of the late election in “A Study in 
Campaign Audiences.” John E. Milhol- 
land furnishes an article of intrinsic value 
in “The Danger Point in American Poli- 
tics,” and “Mr. Bryan the Conjurer,” by 
Andrew Carnegie, treats of the recent 
presidential candidate’s currency theories. 
Other topics dealt with are: “Can We Do 
Away with Fog?” by Alexander McAdie; 
“Phe Railway Vote,” by H. P. Robinson; 
and “Boss Rule in Old English Muncipali- 
ties,” by Edward Porritt. Price, $5.00 a 
year; single copy, 80 cents. New York: 
3 East Fourteenth street. 


—In the New Year’s Ladies’ Home 
Journal Stephen Fiske graphically recalls 
the incidents of “When the Prince of 


Wales Was in America.” George W. 
Smalley, the famous correspondent, re- 
veals “The Personal Side of Prince Bis- 
marck.’’ He writes of the Iron Chancel- 
lor’s home life, his wife and children, and 
shows him to be a man not all of iron. 
“What There Is at the South Pole” is told 
by General A. W. Greely, U. S. A. Ex- 
President Harrison discusses ‘“‘The Judi- 
cial Department of the Government.” Ed- 
ward W. Bok writes to young men, lucidly 
and practically, solving numerous prob- 
lems relative to business and social ad- 
vancement and kindred topics. Jerome 
K. Jerome’s latest story, “An Item 
of Fashionable Intelligence,” is _ in 
its author’s inimitably fascinating 
style. Here is the first of a series of 
papers on “Amateur Photography at Its 
Best,” and various articles and depart- 
ments covering every feature of home life 
and its needs. An art feature is the page 
illustration by Alice Barber Stephens, the 
first of her series of six pictures typifying 
American womanhood. It shows “The 
Woman in Society.” It is evident from 
the New Year’s Journal that this popu- 
lar home magazine will be better in every 
department, more useful, helpful, and in- 
teresting during 1897 than ever before. 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Phila- 
delphia. One dollar per year. 


—The complete novel in the January is- 
sue of Lippincott’s is “Stockings Full of 
Money,” by Mary Kyle Dallas. . It is a 


tale of domestic relationships and affec- 
tions, but turns on the mysterious disap- 
pearance of $2,000, and the various suspi- 
cions as to the thief. Henry Willard 
French, in ‘“‘A Christmas Midnight in 
Mexico,” narrates an adventure of the 
road which might have ended disastrously. 
The question, ‘‘Are American Institutions 
of Dutch Origin?” is discussed at some 
length by Sydney G. Fisher, who contro- 
verts the late Douglas Campbell’s conten- 
tion thatthe town-meeting camefrom Hol- 
land. The relations of ‘‘The Western 
Housekeeper and the Celestial” are de- 
scribed from experience by May Hoskin. 
“Theatre-going in St. Petersburg” is 
handled by Isabel F. Hapgood, who knows 
pretty much everything about Russia. 
Allan Hendricks tells of an outing ‘‘With 
the Whitefish Nets,” and Lee J. Vance ex- 
pounds the mysteries of ‘‘Walnut Lore.” 
The January number certainly promises 
well for a year of interest. 


—During January Harper’s Weekly will 
contain the first five installments of a new 


and powerful serial by Miss Mary E. Wil- 
kins, the strongest novel she has yet writ- 
ten. Colonel George E. Waring, Jr., will 
continue his valuable series on “Street 
Cleaning in European Cities,” the result 
of his recent tour of inspection abroad. 
Other articles announced are: ‘‘Boston’s 
Water Supply,” an interesting paper on 
the great reservoir to be constructed for 
the Metropolitan water works, comprehen- 
sively illustrated; and an illustrated arti- 
cle by Professor Holden on the Lick Ob- 
servatory. 


—Outing’s holiday number is beautiful 
and entertaining, from the special cover to 


the last of its seasonable pages. In the 
sporting departments, Hy. Guy Carleton 
is very funny in his description of the 
“Game Fishes of Florida”; Ed. W. Sandys 
is at home in “A Tramp on Snowshoes,” 
and the same author gives a vivid de- 


Ir you are thinking of studying music, do 
not fail to send for the Prospectus of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, in Boston. 
This will acquaint you with the greatest and 
most perfect School of Music, Oratory, and 
Modern Languages in America. The best is 
always the cheapest in the end, and the charges 
are low when its advantages over other simi- 
lar schools are considered. 


scription of mid-winter trapping in “A 
Christmas with Trapper Lewis.” In 
“Hunting for an Arctic Larder,” George 
H. Clark, who was with the Peary expedi- 
tion, draws a most interesting picture of 
the far north. “Through the Land of the 
Marseillaise” is an excellent bit of travel, 
written and illustrated by Birge Harri- 
son. Paul Van Dyke tells what befell 
him while “After Caribou on Snowshoes.” 
The other sketches are up to the usual 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly for January ; 
terms, $5.00 a year. New York: D. Appleton & (o, 

The Arena tor December ; terms, $3.00 a year. 
Boston: Arena Publishing Company. ‘ 

The he | for January; terms, $2.50 a year, 
New York: E. B. Treat. 

Harper's Monthly Magazine for January; terms 

4.00 a year. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Philistine for January; terms, $1.00 a year. 
East Aurora, N.Y. 

American Kitchen Magazine for January; terms, 
$1.00 a year. Boston: Home Science Publishing (Co. 

The North American Review for January ; terms, 
$5.00 a year. New York. 


AN ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 

A movement has been inaugurated in 
Boston which promises to be a distinct in- 
fluence in the development of art in New 
England. This movement begins at the 
point on which all true art rests, the fit 
and proper development of all household 
utensils and furnishings so that the home 
may be worthy of the fine arts. It prom- 
ises to be a genuine renaissance of tne in- 
dustrial arts. An exhibition is to be held 
early in the spring under the auspices of 
leaders of art. The advisory board con- 
sists of General Charles G. Loring, Charles 
A. Cummings, Denman W. Ross, A. W. 
Longfellow, Jr., Ross Turner, C. Howard 
Walker, R. Clipston Sturgis, William 
Sturgis Bigelow, and Sylvester Baxter; 
Henry Lewis Johnson, director. 

There will be examples of applied art, 
including designing, illustrating, engrav- 
ing, printing, stone carving, pottery, 
electric and gas fixtures, lamps, iron, brass, 
bronze, and other metal work, mural deco- 
rations, stained glass, furniture, and many 
other things which are comprised in the 
eategory of arts and crafts. 

‘The exhibition will be open to New Eng- 
land exnibitors. Smilar exhibitions are 
held abroad each year, and have exerted a 
great influence in all the industrial arts. 
An arts and crafts exhibition in Boston 
will be something entirely new, and will 
be one of the most interesting, profitable, 
and significant exhibitions of the season. 
It gives promise of bringing out an im- 
mense quantity of new designs in all lines 
of manufactured articles, and of having a 
very important influence on the industries 
which cater tc household needs. 


THE FALL OF BABYLON. 


The great historical painting by Georges Ros- 
chegrosse, ‘* The Fall of Babylon,” now on 
exhibition at Masonic Temple, Boston, is cre- 
ating as pronounced a sensation in art circles 
as it did among the art-loving Parisians when 
it was shown in that city as a salon picture in 
1891. The scene in the palace of Babylon’s 
king on the morning following the great feast 
given by Belshazzar has been depicted with a 
faithfulness and realism that challenge the 
criticism of the most captious art lovers. The 
magnificent architectural effects, the marvel- 
lous lights and shades made by the mingled 
daylight and the flickering torches of the night’s 
revelries, and the wonderful groupings of those 
who have partaken of the feast, are all brought 
out in a startling fashion by the artist. The 
picture is an artistic treat to the eye, and can 
be studied with profit by all who appreciate the 
beautiful. It won for the artist the ribbon of 
the Legion of Honor. It is to be exhibited 
daily for a limited period only. 


BOSTON’S ZOO. 


It required an unusually strong attraction to 
take the place of Prince, the wresting lion, but 
the Zoo management seems to have inexhaust- 
ible resources when a trained animal performer 
is wanted, and visitors there the past week en- 
joyed an agreeable surprise in having intro- 
duced to their notice for the first time, Don 
Cesar, the educated giant cinnamon bear. 
Don Cesar starts his exhibition by standing 
very erect and promenading with his trainer, 
Prof. Perrino, arm inarm. Just to show that 
he is no ordinary bear and appreciates the civ- 
ilized use of a chair, he carries one on his arm 
from one corner of the stage to the other; then 
sits down in it, and finally stands up full length 
in it, for athletic effect. His manipulation of 
a broomstick according to the manual of arms, 
at regulation command, was done with com- 
mendable skill. But the grand climax of all 
was his wrestling match, which concluded his 
performance. 

Chiquita, everybody’s pet—a veritable living 
doll’— continues to be the great drawing card 
at the Zoo. 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 
Shakespeare's As WOU EAMG 
Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal..........0..6.eeeeeeeee 
Easy Problems in Principles of Arithmetic.......... 
Elements of Descriptive 
The English Language and Its Grammar...........-- 
English Paraphrase of Horace’s Art of Poetry....... 
Selections from Works of Sir Richard Steele,...... . 
English Synonyms and Antonyms...... 
Books and Their Makers During the Middle Ages.... 
Handbook of Greek and Roman History.............+ 
Italy in the Nineteenth Century 
Enfranchisement and Citizenship.. 
A Study of Fears..... ......... 
Catholic Faith and Practice. 
The Sultan and the Powers..... 
American and British Authors. 
Public Duty of Educated Mem ...........cccccceccveee 


25 

1 Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston. — 
Howe. “ “ 
‘Tinseau. Wm. R. Jenkins, N. Y. 35 
Carpenter [Ed.} Ginn & Co., Boston. 1.00 
Fernald. Funk & Wagnall’s Co., N. Y. 1.50 
Putnam. G. P. Putnam’s Son’s, N.Y. 2.50 
Grosbeck. te as 2.00 
Waldo. American Book Co., N. Y. 1.50 
Castegnier. “s 50 
Latimer A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 200 
Stevens [Ed.] Roberts Bros., Boston. 2.00 
Hall. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

. Mortimer. Longmans, Green, & Co., N. ¥ 2.00 
MacCall. “ 3.50 
. Irish, Frank V. Irish, Columbus, O. — 
Curtis. Maynard, Merrill, & Co., N. Y. 12 


Publisher. Price. 
Leach, Shewell,& Sanborn,Boston. .35 

ills. 


“THE OVERLAND LIMITED” 


Is the name of the fastest and finest train in 
the west. Jt runs on time every day in the 
week, via the Union Paciric, to Utah and 
California. 

Through Sleepers and Diners; Buffet, 
Smoking, and Library cars. 

Send for advertising matter. 


R. TENBROECK, 
General Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, N. Y. 


SALT. 


The first week of this year witnessed a most 
noteworthy event in the mercantile world, viz., 
the largest single railway shipment of a manu- 
factured product ever made in the world. On 
January 6, the Worcester Salt Company started 
eastward, from their works at Silver Springs, 
N. Y., a train consisting of over one hundred 
and sixty cars loaded with Worcester salt. 
The train was run in three sections, and all 


three sections were equipped with air brakes 
and patent couplers. ‘This vast shipment was 
made by the finest freight train ever put to- 
gether, handsomely decorated with signs and 
banners, made up of the latest style Erie Grain 
Line cars, and section three run over the Fitch- 
burg railroad. This route was selected, we 
understand, on account of the superior facili- 
ties offered for handling large shipments with 
promptness backed by good management. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘* That woman has no aim in life 

A thoughtful person owns, 

And if you don’t believe it, sir, 

Just watch her throwing stones.” 
—Rose Technic. 


Tuat CaTARRH 18 a LocaL AFFECTION 


lof the aasal passages, is a fact established by 
| physicians, and this authority should carry more 
| weight than assertions of incompetent parties 
‘that catarrh is a blood affection. Ely’s Cream 
| Balm is a local remedy, composed of harmless 
medicants and free of mercury or any inju- 
rious drug. It will cure catarrh. Applied di- 
rectly to the inflamed membrane, it restores it 
to its healthy condition. 


A disappointed fish hawker was belaboring 
his slow but patient horse in a street, one day, 
and calling out his wares at intervals as: 

‘* Herrin, herrin, fresh herrin!” 

A tender-hearted lady, seeing the act of cru- 
elty to the horse, called out sternly from an 
upper window : 

‘* Have you no mercy ? ”’ 

‘*No, mum,” was the reply. 
herrin.”—Boston Home Journal. 


Mrs. Winsiow’s “ Sootutnec Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 


Nothin but 


Teachers’ 


Agencies. 


toa high 
recognize luck in promotion. 


novice, was putting his entire strength into re yd 
out of fifty were doing their work so steadily and intelli 
osition and property. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY....... 


laborers can be had. One young fellow, evidently a K 


3 gently that mq! were already the ones addressed by the 
boss when directions were given. Soon they will be bosses themsejves, t 

themselves. Ten years from now, thirty-five of these men will be keborers, ten vagabonds, five men of comparative 
What luck is there about it, when you éan predict this from five minutes’ observation? 
‘here is the same difference among teachers, and greater differentiation in possibilities. It is the work he HAD 


WH AT LUCK he had, is heard at every teacher's association, when the recent promotion of some teacher 
sition is spokenof. The more we have to do with placing teachers, the less we 


oming down the street, this morning, we passed a gangof laborers, and stopped for 
a moment to watch them. Some were working steadily, giving their money's worth, and never dreaming of giving 
any more. They will always be laborers ata dollar or 80 a — and will usually have employment. A few were 
shirking, standing idle when the overseer’s back was turned. hey will not even get the« 


ollar a day when other 
stroke of the pickaxe, much to theamusement of those 
who had beenatit longer. Hewon'tlast. Twoorthree 


en inspectors, not unlikely contractors 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1°! Andttorinn Rutaing, 


Established in 1884. 


Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


for Western Positions 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


you should write to the 
largest Western Agency, 


Miss E..F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Telephone, Boston 775—2. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


MERICAN : : 


y Introduces to Colleges 
TEACH ERS AG ENCY Schools, and Fam ies 
and F ie] R E | Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on ur address 


‘Mrs. M. J. Youne-FuLToN, .. . 


23 Union Square, New York. 


4 Ashburton PL, Boston. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
728 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 


Send to any of the following addresses for \W0-page Agency Manual, Free. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 

25 King St., West, Toronto. 

107 Keith & Perry Bidg., Kansas City. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 
Proprietors, 


1242 Twelfth St.. Washington. 
420 Century Bldg.,, Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Agency Manual free to any address. . . 


169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 


+ « One Fee registers in both Offices. 


DUCATIONAL 


EXCHANC 


49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 


with Normal training than we can satisfy, and can 
help any successful teacher getting less than $600. 
We are advertising for seachers — not registration 


Supplies Schools of all grades with 
competent Teachers. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 


Bead. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


fees. BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Tremont Temple, Boston. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. 


24 State St., Albany. N Y. 


As nearly all of this immense shipment of | Ro gure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Worcester salt was suld contingent upon the a : 
election of Mr. McKinley, it seems eminently ere 


appropriate that the President-elect should 
have had the honor of starting the mammoth Sympathetic stranger (to tramp)—‘‘Amid the 
train on its 600-mile journey. An electrical | Yast population of this great city, have you never 
contrivance was devised especially for this oc- found a voice that took you back to the scenes 
casion, so that, when Mr. McKinley, sitting in | of your childhood ? 

his library in his Canton home, moved the Tramp (with disgust) — ‘‘ Naw; allus had to 
switch on the desk before him, he actually walk.” — Life. 


Int Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Wants competent teachers for the desir- 
able positions which it is asked to fill. 


Address FRED DICK, Manager, 
Denver, Colo. 


pulled the lever and opened the throttle, there- 
by starting the train without the intervention 
of the engineer. 

This vast shipment was sold and details ar- 
ranged by Mr. Harry W. Nash, N. E. Agent, 
Worcester Salt Company. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., 
Upposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 

- Central for shopping and theatres. 
‘*Can you tell us the way to Tanyville ? Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 
‘*G-g-g-go on. You c-can g-g-get there @ Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


quicker’n I can t-tell you.”—ZLife. 


DO YOU WANT A PORTRAIT OF .. . 
Washington or Lincoln ? 


In order that every school throughout the land may have a reliable portrait of 
one or both of our nation’s greatest heroes, we propose to place the Elson District 
School Edition of Washington and Lincoln within the easy reach of every subscriber 
of the “ JourNAL oF EpucaTion ” and ‘‘ AMERICAN PRIMARY TEACHER.” 

These portraits are executed by a special process, and printed on heavy paper. 
Sizes, 22 x 25. Price, $1.00 e:ch. 


FREE. 


Any present subscriber to the “ Journal of Education” can have both 
of these portraits absoluiely FREE by sending us only one NEW sub- 
scription to the “Journal,” at 82.50, or three NEW subscriptions to 
the “American Primary Teacher,” at 1.00 each. 
| Either one of the portraits will be given FREE to any subscriber of 

the “ Journal” for one new six months’ subscription to the “Journal,” at 
| 1.25, or two new subscriptions to the “ American Primary Teacher,” at 
| $1.00 each. | 


The Journal of Education one year, new or renewal, and a portrait 
of Washington or Lincolnfor 3.00 


The American Primary Teacher, one year, new or renewal, and 
either one of these portraits for . . «© « 1.50 


In every case the portraits will be sent by mail securely packed, postage paid by us. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


Kittredge Building. 
Established in 1884. Twelve 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. in twelve 


ager. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent positions all over the 
United States. Special advantages. Courteous treatment. Prompt attention. Effir 
cient service. Circulars free. Address 

R. L. MYERS & CO., Proprietors, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


Wi n sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


P in every part of t he untry. 
Teachers 
Western Office, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. TOPEKA, KANSAS. WM. F. JARVIS, 
PS 


Manager. 
CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE 


usicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colle; 

3 East 14th St., New York. Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of eheies 

schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 


Kellogg’s Bureau. 
The New York Educational Bureau t 


150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
w 
Recommends teachers and secures places for them. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Positions filled in thirty States. 
Teachers wanted now, Teachers Wanted. } Amortonn Seashore’ 


Form for stamp. 
H. 8. KELLOGG, y HEN corresponding withadvertisers please 


Send full particulars to 
No. 61 E. Ninth St., New York. mention the “Journal of Kducation.” 
SA VE TIME By ordering your Periodicals and Magazines 
fur 1897 through the Journal of Education 
AND MONEY Subscription Agency you can save both time 
and money. 

We are prepared to offer any periodical published to subscribers 
of the Journal of Education at rates which, we think, no other 
Agency can quote. Send us a list of what you want, and we shall 
be pleased to quote figures. pitaeen 


Journal of Education Subscription Agency, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 
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EDUCATION. 


TH E 
RATIONAL ARITHMETIC 


BY 
WILLIAM W. SPEER, 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, III. 


New Ready: 
Part One. First Year Work. 
A PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 
FOR TEACHERS. 


12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 154 pp. To Teachers, 35 cents. 


In Press: 


Part Two. For 2d, 3d, and 4th Years. 
AN ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC 
FOR PUPILS. 


In Preparation: 


Part Three. Grammar Grades. 


AN ADVANCED ARITHMETIC 


Send for descriptive circular. We cordially invite your correspondence. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BosTon. New York. CHICAGO, ATLANTA. DALLAS. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1028 Arch St 


CHICACO 
262-264 Wabash Ave, 


NEW YORK 
17th St. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St, 


A CouRSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


For Iligh Schools and Evening schools. 
By LOUIS ROUILLION B.S., 


Instructor in Mechanical Drawing at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

This is the best and latest work on Mechanical Drawing. It lays out, explains, and fully illustrates a 
practical course of lessons arranged in carefully planned sequence. ; 

A ‘parallel course” is also laid out, embodying the same principles in an entirely different set of exer- 
cises. This parallel course has no illustrative plates. It is‘thus possible to require purely original work 
from students while yet giving them the advantage of clear, full, illustrated explanations of the prin- 
ciples involved. These courses have been carried out with marked success at Pratt Institute, and in high 
schools and evening schools all over the country. 

R. H. Tuurston, A. M., LL. D., Doc. Eng., Director of Sibley College, Cornell University, says of Mr. 
Rouillion’s book: “I think it is an excellent elementary treatise on the subject, and like both its matter and its 
method. The exercises are well chosen and well graded; the working-drawings are clear, and dimensions inserted 
precisely as in ordinary shop practice. The illustrations of the details of machinery are well selected, and the whole 
treatise is, I think, likely to be found admirably adapted to its special purpose and peculiar field.” 

Price, $1.25. DISCOUNTS ON ORDERS FOR WHOLE CLASSES. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


151 Wabash Ave., 47 East Tenth St., 646 Washington St., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


PHONETIC READER. By Cuartes W. Deanr, Ph.D, 
Easy apd rapid Method for Teaching Reading. High Art 
Illustrations. Choice Literature. Mailing price, 40 cents. 


“It meets my ideas toa dot. The teacher with but little 
experience could teach pupils to read from this book better 
than from any other I ever saw.” 

. —W. A. McCorp, Supt. Polk County Schools, lowa. 


WE ARE WIDE AWAKE. 


NATURE’S BYWAYS. By Netire Watton Forp. Natural Science for Primary Pupils; 
beautifully illustrated by reproductions from Great Artists; Literature, a Juvenile Poem. 


Mailing price, 40 cents. 


“It is very attractive and helpful, and meets the idea that only the best and 


prettiest is good enough for the little folks.” 
— Pror. CHARLES B. Scort, State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 


MORSE SPELLER. By SamueL T. Durron, Superintendent of Schools, Brookline, Mass. 
The correlation of spelling with other subjects. Mailing price, 35 cents. 


“It is emphatically an up-to-date book. I shall adopt it.” 
—MARK PITMAN, Principal Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 


‘Most excellent in exercises and arrangement.” 
—J. A. SHAWAN, Supt. of Schools, Columbus, Ohio. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, 


Successors to the MAIN OFFICE, 


New Century Educational Company, 96 Fifth Ave., New York. 


() School Books 
© in hurry ©) Im to 


And at New York prices, singly © periodicals. Catalogues on application. 
or by the dozen, may be obtained (@) 


second-hand or new, by any boy or S 
girl in the remotest hamlet, or any © [JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING C0., 


WF teacher or official anywhere, and 
) Delivery prepaid 
Brand new, complete alphabetical Ay 
catalogue, Sree, of school books of add ©) 
publishers, if you mention this ad. S 


HINDS & NOBLE 
\—/ 4 Cooper Institute New York City ©) 


Cortina Method 


Spanish, 


© Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
N. E. DEPT., 352 Washington St., BOSTON. 


wants bright men to fill positions 


French, 
i unde e gove . CIVIL 
English, ERY EXAMINATIONS are 
In 20 Lessons. Cloth, each, $1.50.) son tobe held inevery State, More 


‘han 6,000 appointments willbe made 
thisyear. Information about Postals.Cus- 
toms, Internal Revenue, Railway Mail, Departmental 
and other positions, salaries, dates and places of exami- 
nations, ete., will be sent free to any one mentioning 


French, specimen copies of Books L. and IL., 30c. 


Evercises corrected and information given by mail. 
Enclose stamp. 


Other Books. Send de. for “* CORTINA LIBRARY.” | Journal of Education. 
CORTINA ACAD, OF LANGUAGES, 44 W. 34th St., N.Y. | NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


GREAT FAMILY HOTELS...... 
BROADWAY | UNITED 


Excellent Table. 

CENTRAL Prompt Service. STATES 
| Moderate Prices. 

J Boston. 


New York. 
TILLY HAYNES, Proprietor. 


Send for Circulars. 


Systematic Collections 
Minerniogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 
United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, mode/ed on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion. Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
Lantern Slides, Charts, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


hotoaraphs Schoolroom Decoration, 


Sculpture. Much cheaper in price than imported photographs. | 
Also Lantern Slides for the Stereopticon. 


352 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. | 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 


| 


All sizes. 4000 subjects in Art, Architecture, Painting, and| . 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 
one-half the usual price. 40 Minerais in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Ipvertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 6 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
eow 612 17th S1., N. W., Washington D. U. 


JENNER MEDICAL COLLEGE 
HAKVARKD/) 
(SCHOOL RECOGNIZED BY STATE BOARD.) 
Spring and Summer Session of 1897 begins March 2, and continues six months. Announcement co! 
taining requirements for admission, and obtaining degree, sent upon application. 
8 Address JENNER MEDICAL COLLEGE, 385-397 Washington Boul., Chicago, Ill. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO offers 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, includin a cou : ; r — | instruction by correspondence i fi 1 t ts, including 
rai y, ge iplete sy *hvsic ce in many of its departments, 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Phi ee ae or Physical Training and , courses in Philosophy, Pedagogy, Literature, Mathematics, 


prac.ical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 
tar~ SUMMER SESSION AT MARTHA’S VINEYARD. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 
HENRY L, SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Languages, History, Sociology, ete. 

Degrees are not granted upon work done wholly by correspondence, but credit will be given for 
courses when completed by examination at the University, and thus the time of residence required for a 
degree may be shortened. Work may be commenced. at any time. Special circulars will be sent on appli- 
cation to THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division C), The Correxpondence-Study Dept., CHICAGO. 


Mounted 
gor eye MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, | Anatomical Models, 
nit Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N.Y. Invertebrates. 
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